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101  W.  Slst  Street,  New  York  City 


Here’s  how  you — yes,  YOU — can  carry  out  a 
smashing  "pincer  movement”  against  the  Axis.  Swing 
in  on  one  flank  with  increased  production  of  war  goods! 
Drive  in  on  the  other  with  redoubled  purchases  of 
War  Bonds  through  your  Pay-Roll  Savings  Plan! 

You’re  an  officer  in  both  of  these  drives.  Your  per¬ 
sonal  leadership  is  equally  vital  to  both.  But  have  you 
followed  the  progress  of  your  Pay-Roll  Savings  Plan 
as  closely  as  you  have  your  production? 

Do  you  know  about  the  new  Treasiuy  Department 
quotas  for  the  current  Pay-Roll  Allotment  Drive? 
Quotas  running  about  50%  above  the  former  figures?  You 
see,  these  new  quotas  are  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
armed  forces  need  more  money  than  ever  to  win  the 
war,  while  the  average  worker  has  more  money  than 
ever  before  to  spend.  Particularly  so,  on  a  family  in¬ 
come  basis — since  in  so  many  families  several  members 
are  working,  now. 

Remember,  the  bond  charts  of  today  are  the  sales 
curves  of  tomorrow!  Not  only  will  these  War  Bonds 
implement  our  victory' — they’ll  guard  against  inflation, 
and  they’ll  furnish  billions  of  dollars  of  purchasing 
power  to  help  American  business  re-establish  itself  in 
the  markets  of  peace. 

So  get  this  new  family  income  plan  working  at  once. 
Your  local  War  Finance  Committee  w'ill  give  you  all 
the  details  of  the  new  plan.  Act  today! 


This  advertisement  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  War 
Advertising  Council  and  the  U.  $.  Treasury  Department. 


LET’S  KEEP  ON 


This  Space  is  a  Contribution  to  America’s  All-Out  War  EflFort  by 


THE  BULLETIN 


Backing  the  Attack! 
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Facts 

evevY  woman 
^  should  know! 


American  women  want  to  know  the  facts  about 
wartime  blankets. 

So  Chatham  tells  them  in  this  factful,  colorful, 
coa$t-to*coast  advertising  which  — 

PERFORMS  A  PRACTICAL  WARTIME 
SERVICE 

it  HELPS  KEEP  ALL  AMERICA  CHATHAM 

conscious 

it  GIVES  YOUR  SALESPEOPLE  USEFUL  FACTS 

it  PRE  SELLS  SHOPPERS  OH  CHATHAM’S  IN¬ 
FORMATIVE  LABEL,  HELPS  YOUR  BLANKET 
DEPARTMENT  SAVE  TIME  ON  EVERY  SALE 

Make  the  most  of  Chatham's  big 
fall  campaign  — feature  the  fa¬ 
mous  Chatham  Informative  Label 
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Never  So  Much 

Packed  in  So  hittle  Space! 

The  Year  Book  of  RrAW 

A  complete  report  of  the 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS  WARTIME  CONFERENCE 

Chicago,  June,  1943.  It's  more  than  a  reproduction  of  the  speeches;  it’s 
brimful  of  most  useful  information  on  how  to  meet  today’s  retail  problems. 


PARTIAL  CONTENTS 


Operating  Under  Credit  Regulation  W 

Recent  Stock  and  Use  &  Occupancy  Fire  Loss 
Adjustments 

Adjusting  the  Controller's  Job  to  War 
Conditions 

Tax  Legislation  from  the  Retailer’s  Point  of 
View 

How  Section  722 — ^Tax  Relief — Affects  You 
Wage  Stabilization  Problems 

Simplification  of  Store  Procedure  to  Save 
Manpower 

Post-War  Problems  and  the  Retailer 


Accounts  Receivable  and  Credit  Operations 

New  Developments  in  the  Insurance  Field 
Affecting  Retailing 

Department  Store  Operating  Results  in  the 
First  Year  of  All-Out  War 

The  Administration  of  the  Inventory  Limitation 
Order 

What  Kind  of  Peace  Does  America  Want? 

The  War  Manpower  Regulations 

Price  Control  Compliance  and  Ration  Banking 
Problems 

Retailing  and  Service  Restrictions 


Us*  This  Order  Coupon  Now 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 

101  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send . copies  of  THE  YEAR  BOOK  OF  RETAILING  1943  to: 

Name  . 

Price  $5.00 

Members  only,  $2.00  tore  . . . 

Address  . 

(To  facilitate  delivery,  please  remit  with  order.  Add  New  York  City  Sales  Tax  if  book  is  to  be  delivered  within  that  City, 
Make  check  payable  to  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.) 
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YOU  HAVE  A  DATE 


^  January  10-14 

Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York 

TO  MEET  YOUR  FELLOW  RETAIL 
MERCHANTS  AT  THE  1944  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RETAIL 
DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION  TO  DISCUSS 

^  Retail  Problems  in 
a  Post-War  World 

ADDRESSES  AND  DISCUSSIONS  BY 
BUSINESS  AND  GOVERNMENT  EXPERTS 

RED-CHECK  THE  DATES  NOW! 


National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

101  West  31st  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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2.  Aid,  jist  as  clearly,  LIFE  explains  the 
effect  of  the  war  on  the  home  front,  in  almost 
every  issue  covers  subjects  like  conservation, 
wartime  merchandising,  war-born  styles.  This 
picture  was  part  of  a  LIFE  report  on  how  to 
repair  your  irreplaceable  household  gadgets. 


3.  Johi  C.  Wiiriams,  President  of  Bamberger’s 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  interviewed  not  long 
ago  by  life’s  retail  reporter.  “LIFE  keeps 
people  up  to  date  on  wartime  changes,”  Mr. 
Williams  said,  “and  I  think  that's  a  real  serv¬ 
ice— not  only  to  the  public,  but  to  retailers.” 


4.  Miss  Kay  Hodge,  a  typical  Bamberger  cus¬ 
tomer,  is  one  of  the  estimated  9‘2,000  in  New¬ 
ark  who  read  LIFE.  .\nd  you  can  be  quite  sure 
that  lots  of  your  customers  are  LIFE  readers 
. . .  for  it  has  more  readers  than  any  other 
magazine  in  .\merica  that  c.irries  advertising! 


An  important  influence  with  your  customers 
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Would  you  want  to  be  any  closer? 


1.  This  picture,  taken  from  a  low-flying  plane,  shows  with  almost 
frightening  proximity  the  way  U.S.  bombers  wrecked  Nazi  oil 
refineries  at  Ploesti,  Rumania.  With  remarkably  vivid  pictures 
like  this,  and  graphic  stories  from  front-line  correspondents, 
LIFE  brings  millions  of  Americans  closer  to  the  acdual  war 
all  over  the  world.  From  reading  LIFE,  lots  of  your  customers 
understand  more  fully  how  big  and  vital  the  war  really  is. 
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NRDGA  Presents  Objections  to 
Treasury’s  Tax  Proposals 


The  point  of  vieic  of  the  Xatioiuil  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  leith  regard  to  the 
Treasury  Department’s  proposal  for  new  taxes  -was  presented  to  the  n’rt)’5  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  this  month  by  Kenneth  C.  Richmond,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  and  Treasurer  of  Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.  Mr.  Richmond  spoke  as 
Chairman  of  the  Taxation  Committee  of  the  Xational  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  His 
brief  folloivs: 


IS  its  recent  appearance  belore 
you,  the  Treasury  Department 
has  recommended  a  10^  billion 
dollar  increase  in  our  present  tax 
burden.  It  is  our  opinion  that  this 
amount  is  far  in  excess  «)f  our 
economy’s  ability  to  pay.  We  doubt 
that  more  than  half  of  this  sum  can 
be  added  to  the  present  tax  burden 
which  already  is  causing  unbearable 
hardship  to  a  large  section  of  our 
citizens.  Millions  of  white  collar 
workers  are  caught  between  the 
pincers  of  Wage  Stabilization  and 
rising  cost  of  living,  a  20%  with¬ 
holding  tax,  a  deduction  for  Social 
Security  and  a  patriotic  duty  to 
purchase  war  bonds. 

Under  present  rates  of  taxes  a 
single  person  working  in  an  office 
for  S22  a  week  has  S2  withheld 
toward  the  payment  of  her  income 
taxes  and  another  22(‘  for  Social 
Security.  Thus  her  take-home  pay 
on  a  S22  salary  is  only  SI 9.78. 
single  person  earning  S25  a  week 
has  her  take-home  pay  reduced  to 
S22.15  and  a  S30  jx*rson  already 
finds  only  526.10  in  the  envelope 
on  pay  day,  which  S30  will  be  re¬ 
duced  to  S25.8()  after  January  1st 
unless  Congress  postpones  the  statu¬ 
tory  increase  in  the  Social  Security 
rate  to  2%. 


frained  from  discussing  personal  in¬ 
come  tax  rates  Ixfore  your  Commit¬ 
tee  in  order  to  conserse  your  time 
and  avoid  repetition.  But  now,  in 
view  of  the  Treasury  Department’s 
destructive  proposal  regarding  in¬ 
dividual  income  tax  rates,  we  feel  it 
is  necessary  to  point  out  that  their 
enactment  would  tax  out  of  exist¬ 
ence  the  white  collar  group  that  is 
not  receiving  boom  war  wages,  and 
it  would  also  tax  out  of  existence 
the  management  group  that  has 
furnished  the  leadership  to  win  the 
war  on  the  production  front.  Under 
conditions  where  the  economy  is 
so  greatly  strained,  we  believe  the 
rreasury  proposals  woidd  destioy 
initiative,  and  throw  thousands  of 
our  citizens  into  the  hands  of  the 
loan  sharks  and  eventually  into 
bankruptcy  and.  as  far  as  retail 
biisiness  is  concerned,  Avoidd  cause 
sid)stantial  write  downs  of  receiv¬ 
ables. 

Stores  traditionally  have  used 
housewives,  students  and  others 
preferring  jjart  time  work  to  sup¬ 
plement  their  regular  staffs  for  the 
|)eak  hours  of  the  day.  Today, 
even  in  non-defense  areas,  it  is 
difficult  to  secure  the  services  of 
these  jxople  because  the  supple¬ 
mental  family  income  no  longer  ap¬ 
pears  as  attractive  in  amount.  To 
give  a  substantial  example— a  house¬ 
wife  who  heretofore  earned  S4  a 
day  for  part-time  work  in  a  store 
would  not  be  entitled  to  anv  of  the 


withholding  tax  exemption  because 
her  husband  by  virtue  of  his  higher 
earnings  would  claim  it  all.  Under 
the  present  20%  withholding  tax 
her  S4  daily  salary  drops  to 
53.20,  which,  less  carfares  and 
lunches,  does  not  make  it  attractive 
for  her  to  leave  her  home  for  an  oc¬ 
casional  day’s  work.  .\t  a  time 
when  it  is  essential  to  use  more 
and  more  of  these  part  time  work¬ 
ers,  stores  are  finding  it  impossible 
to  interest  them  in  adequate  num- 
Ixrs  because  of  the  present  20% 
withholding  rate.  The  Treasury’s 
proposals  would  make  the  problems 
even  more  se^ere. 

The  proposed  increases  in  rates 
of  personal  income  taxes  remove 
the  incentive  for  store  executives 
to  function  efficiently  under  the 
jjresent  great  difficulties  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Department  heads  and  other 
executives  cannot  increase  their 
earnings  through  overtime  pay  for 
the  lengthened  hours  they  are  re- 
tpiired  to  work  Ixcause  their 
salaries  arc  frozen  on  a  weekly 
basis  under  salary  stabilization.  At 
a  time  when  the  country  is  in  need 
of  the  greatest  contribution  to  the 
war  effort,  the  confiscatory  rates 
proposed  by  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  will  have  a  retarding  effect 
upon  efficiency  and  prtKluction. 
4Ve  not  only  need  the  utmost  effort 
from  those  who  are  producing 
munitions— but  we  also  require  the 


Personal  Income  Tax  Rates 

.\s  an  association  of  business  en¬ 
terprises,  we  have  heretofore  re¬ 
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NRDGA’S  POSITION  ON  THE  1944  TAX  PROGRAM 

FAVORS  5%  Federal  sales  tax  on  tangible  pro|>erty  when  sold  to  ultimate  consumer.  Expen¬ 
ditures  for  rent,  doctors,  insurance  premiums,  mortagages,  etc.,  exempt.  Such  tax  should  auto¬ 
matically  cease  to  operate  six  months  after  war  ends. 

FAVORS  increase  in  minimum  excess  profits  tax  exemption  from  $5,000  to  $10,000. 
lAVORS  repeal  of  transportation  tax. 

*  «  * 

IS  .AG.AINST  Ireasury’s  proposal  to  raise  lOi/^  billions.  It  is  far  in  excess  of  our  economy’s 
ability  to  pay. 

IS  .\GAINS1’  increase  in  individual  income  tax  rates,  which  would  tax  out  of  existence  white 
collar  workers  and  management  group. 

IS  AGAINST  elimination  of  earned  income  credit  for  personal  income  taxes. 

IS  AGAINST  continuance  of  and  addition  to  retail  excise  taxes  on  selected  items 

IS  AGAINST  expanding  benefits  at  this  time  under  social  security,  or  increasing  revenue  for 
that  purpose. 

IS  AGAINST  increases  in  normal  and  surtax  rates  on  corporations.  If  any  increase  is  made 
in  corporate  tax  rates  it  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  post-war  credit  similar  in  application  to 
present  post-war  credit  with  respect  to  excess  profiits  taxes. 


utmost  from  those  engaged  in  the 
fabrication  and  distribution  of 
civilian  supplies.  Increased  pro¬ 
duction  of  civilian  goods  consti¬ 
tutes  the  greatest  insurance  against 
inflation. 

Furthermore,  the  steep  advance 
in  rates  proposed  by  the  Treasury 
Department  seems  to  ignore  the 
obligation  of  taxpayers  to  pay 
an  additional  121/0%  of  their  1942 
income  tax  on  March  15,  1944,  and 
another  121/9%  on  March  15,  1945. 
Through  abatement  of  only  75% 
of  the  1942  or  1943  income  tax. 
Congress  has  already  increased  tax 
obligation  of  the  individual  for 
1944  and  1945  by  12i4%  for  each 
year. 

Earned  Income  Tax  Credit 

Our  association  originally  pro¬ 
posed,  before  its  first  enactment, 
the  earned  income  credit  for  per¬ 
sonal  income  taxes.  W’e  opposed 
its  decrease  to  the  present  10%. 
We  are  utterly  opposed  to  its  elim¬ 
ination.  To  eliminate  this  credit 
would  be  undemocratic  and  hurt¬ 
ful  to  the  morale  of  those  most 
burdened  bv  taxation. 

General  Retail  Sales  Tax 

When  we  appeared  before  your 
committee  in  March  1942.  we  pro- 
jiosed  to  you  the  adoption  of  a 
General  Sales  Tax  on  all  tangible 
jiersonal  property  when  sold  to 
the  ultimate  consumer,  to  be  paid 
bv  him  at  the  time  of  sale  and  as  a 


supplement  to  the  steeply  gradu¬ 
ated  personal  income  taxes.  Such 
a  tax  would  apply  to  the  sale  of  all 
sorts  of  tangible  personal  property. 
It  would  apply  to  all  sales  of 
machinery,  fixtures,  supplies  and 
factorv  and  store  equi[>ment,  ex- 


NRDGA  TAXATION  COMMITTEE 

Chairman— Kfwfth  Richmond,  Abraham 
&  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Vice-Chairman— K.  E.  Vtx;T,  Milwaukee 
Boston  Store,  Inc.,  Milwaukee 
Bf,n  D.  Bi.ack,  The  \Vm.  Hengerer  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

David  M.  Fri  t  nENTiiAi,,  Blooiningdale’s, 
X.  Y.  C. 

.\i.FRFD  Hf.nrv,  The  May  Company,  Los 
.\ngeles 

Jay  Ici-ACEr,  The  Halle  Bros.  C.o..  Cleve¬ 
land 

A.  R.  Kaiser,  Sears  Roebuck  &  C.o.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Ernest  Katz,  Klein,  Hinds  &  Fink,  X.  Y.  C. 
Heco  Ki'FCHENMFisrtR,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co., 
Inc.,  -Milwaukee 

A.  A.  Magnifr,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  X.  Y.  C. 
SvMi'Ei.  Xass.  GinilK‘l  Brothers,  X.  Y.  C. 

T.  C.  Spfrry,  The  I.anison  Brothers  Co., 
Toledo 

Brcce  VVeinhoid,  The  Strouss-Hirshlierg 
Co.,  Youngstown,  O. 

Benj.  \V.  Parker,  (Rich’s),  .Atlanta.  Ca. 

R.  W.  Van Horn.  J.  Goldsmith  &  Sons  Co., 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Edwxrd  X.  -ViiEN,  ex  officio,  Sage-Alien  & 
Co.  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

I.FW'  Hahn,  ex  officio.  General  Manager 
X.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

Washington  /Idnisor— Haroid  R.  Young 
Taxation  Director— H.  I.  Kieinhaus,  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress 


empting  only  the  sales  of  such 
machinery,  equipment  and  supplies 
as  may  be  required  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  munitions  of  war.  gen¬ 
eral  retail  tax  on  the  sale  of 
tangible  personal  proj)erty  would 
not  apply  to  payments  made  for 
rent,  insurance  premiums,  purchase 
of  war  bonds  or  any  other  form 
of  savings,  nor  to  expenditures  for 
personal  serv  ices  such  as  those  of 
a  phvsician,  dentist  or  attorney; 
nor  on  repairs  of  clothing,  shoes 
or  laundry.  It  would,  however, 
ajiply  to  the  retail  sales  of  all  mer- 
chaiulise  and  ftxid.  I'his  was  the 
proposal  which  the  National  Retail 
Dry  C’.iKids  .Association  made  to 
vour  C'.ommittee  a  vear  ago.  It  was 
based  on  a  referendum  of  its 
members..  More  than  60^^  of  all 
the  memliers  of  the  .Association 
voted  in  this  referendum,  and  of 
those  voting,  more  than  78%  fav¬ 
ored  such  a  general  retail  sales 
tax  in  the  present  emergency.  We 
still  propose  such  a  tax  at  a  rate 
of  5%.  on  which  the  yield  is  estima¬ 
ted  at  2.8  billion  dollars. 

Your  committee  may  ask,  why 
should  retailers  advocate  a  tax  of 
this  nature?  Do  they  not  know  that 
such  a  tax  will  reduce  purchasing 
}X)wer  and  increase  the  difficulty  of 
selling  their  merchandise?  Of 
course,  we  as  retailers  do  not  like 
consumption  taxes.  W’e  propose 
this  tax  onlv  because  of  the  emerg- 
{Continiied  on  page  34) 
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O’Connor,  \foffatt  in  San  Francisco  had  a  window  parade 
showing,  with  dramatic  background  the  fighting  equip¬ 
ment  that  Bonds  will  buy.  Btmd  selling  campaign  super¬ 
seded  the  store's  usual  anniversary  promotion. 


.I"  ^ 

—  il!S.HAfliliE?^. 


Windows  for  War  Bonds 

Large  stores,  small  stores,  stores  everywhere  in 
the  L'nited  States,  put  their  lx*st  display  efforts 
to  work  in  Septeml)er  to  back  up  ihe  I'hird  War 
Loan  drive.  Some  were  brilliant  and  finished, 
some  were  elaborate,  some  simple.  I'hey  had  in 
common  the  only  important  feature  of  any  War 
Bond  appeal— elf ectiveness. 


"  I 

’  .3  i/l 


1 


f  IS  THE  ARMY 

fifu  'iif  M/d(0  fikemifij' 

Arn^-Aimy  EMERGENCY  RELIEF 


» • 


eu<loft 

1.  Get  It  Started  by  November  15th! 


The  “Shop  Early  tor  Christ¬ 
mas”  slogan  may  have  been 
no  more  than  a  pious  hope 
in  years  gtme  by.  Ibis  year  its 
observance  is  imperative.  \RDG.\ 
lays  before  every  member  store  the 
hard  facts  of  the  Christmas  shop¬ 
ping  situation  and  offers  a  program 
for  them  to  follow. 

National  and  local  transit  and 
trucking  facilities  are  already  taxed 
to  the  utmost  by  a  vast  volume  of 
war  materials  and  personnel,  and 


handicapped  by  critical  labor 
shortages  which  are  also  serious¬ 
ly  affecting  postal  facilities.  .\t 
the  same  time,  the  war  and  war 
work  have  separated  families  more 
than  ever  before  so  that  Christmas 
demands  on  jxistal  and  express 
facilities  will  be  unprecedentedly 
heavy. 

Retail  stores  are  under-staffed, 
and  faced  with  the  probability  that 
temporary  help  available  for  the 
holiday  season  will  be  inadequate. 


Obviously,  the  usual  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  bulk  of  purchases  in 
the  days  immediately  preceding 
Christmas  would  critically  tax  our 
already  over-burdened  productive 
and  distributive  machinery.  It 
would  also  contribute  to  absentee¬ 
ism  in  war  plants.  It  is  imperative, 
therefore,  that  retailers  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  promote  earlier 
Christmas  shopping  and  so  spread 
the  normal  Christmas  business  over 
a  longer  period. 


★  ★  ★ 


2.  Divert  Christii 

SPEC1.\L  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  fact  that  the  program 
is  an  effort  to  spread  Christ¬ 
mas  business  over  a  longer  period 
of  time,  not  to  increase  it.  “This 
program,”  says  Lew’  Hahn,  “must 
not  be  regarded  as  an  invitation  to 
throw  aw’ay  that  decent  restraint  in 
the  advertising  of  textile  merchan¬ 
dise  which  has  been  developed  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  ol 
the  Declaration  of  Policy.”  On 
the  contrary,  retailers  are  urged  to 
make  a  special  effort  to  guide 
Christmas  gift  buying  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  War  Bonds  and  Stamps. 

In  a  letter  to  the  N'RI)G.\,  .\rthur 
Whiteside,  vice-chairman  of  WPB 
and  head  of  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Requirements,  says: 

“.\t  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Soft  Goods  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Advisory  Committee,  the  subject 
of  Christmas  promotion  was  dis¬ 
cussed,  in  view  of  the  need  for 
minimizing  the  strain  on  inven¬ 
tories  of  scarce  items  of  merchan¬ 
dise 

“It  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  Committee  that  no  hard  and 
fast  rules  could  be  laid  down  for 
Christmas  selling  because  of  the 
many  variances  of  the  problems 
faced  by  different  retailers.  They 
were  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
one  of  the  most  effective  things 


HERE  IS  NRDGA'S  SUGGESTED 
"SHOP  EARLY"  PROGRAM  FOR  RETAILERS 

1.  Get  together  with  your  fellow  merchants  through  your  Retail 
Merchants'  Bureau  and  formulate  a  collective  program  which 
all  will  follow. 

2.  Arrange  to  open  your  Christmas  holiday  season  on  November 
15th,  or  earlier. 

3.  Use  collective  advertisements,  radio  appeals,  and  other  pub¬ 
licity  media  to  emphasize  to  the  public  the  imperative  need 
of  shopping  and  mailing  earlier. 

4.  Uniformly  and  consistently  stress  the  importance  of  the  public 
making  and  completing  Christmas  purchases  between  Novem¬ 
ber  15th  and  December  1 0th. 

5.  Cooperate  with  local  postal  and  express  authorities  to  co¬ 
ordinate  your  efforts  with  theirs. 

6.  Reproduce  and  publicize  collectively  and  individually  the 
"Shop  Early"  statements  by  Postmaster  General  Frank  C. 
Walker,  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  director  of  the  Office  of  War 
Transportation,  and  Paul  V.  McNutt,  chairman  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission.  They  appear  on  the  facing  page. 

7.  Dramatize  your  program  in  individual  advertisements,  window 
displays,  counter  cards,  store  posters,  direct  mail  enclosures, 
and  other  means. 

8.  Complete  your  Christmas  store  layouts,  decorations,  and  other 
physical  arrangements  to  start  your  holiday  season  on  Novem¬ 
ber  15th  or  earlier,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  in  your  community. 

9.  Thoroughly  inform  and  train  your  personnel  on  your  program 
and  outline  specifically  what  they  should  do  to  promote  it. 

10.  Stress  in  your  individual  and  collective  publicity  appeals 
"early  shopping"  and  "early  mailing" — not  increased  pur¬ 
chases.  Confine  it  to  public  action  necessary  to  help  the  war 
effort.  Avoid  having  it  interpreted  as  a  program  to  promote 
sales  or  to  increase  volume  of  business.  Retailers  are  already 
committed  to  the  voluntary  policy  of  OCR  not  to  over-promote 
or  exploit  sales  of  textiles  and  textile  products. 

I  I.  Push  the  sale  of  War  Bonds  for  Christmas  giving! 


OFFICE  OF  POSTMASTER  GENERAL,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


'The  retailers  of  the  country,  together  with  the  national 
advertisers,  the  press,  and  radio,  have  given  such 
remarkable  cooperation  to  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment's  effort  to  expedite  mailing  of  Christmas  gifts 
to  our  men  and  women  overseas,  that  I  am  asking 
your  membership  and  other  associations  to  assist  in  a 
further  patriotic  undertaking. 

"We  anticipate  that  the  volume  of  Christmas  parcel 
post  will  be  very  great  this  year.  Millions  are 
at  Army  camps  and  Naval  stations  throughout  the 
country.  War  work  has  drawn  great  numbers  of 
people  to  points  far  distant  from  their  family  homes. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  Postal  Service  will  have  to 
meet  this  situation  with  its  resources  already  strained. 
We  are  faced  with  shortages  of  manpower  and  equip¬ 


ment,  while  transportation  facilities  are  carrying  an 
unprecedented  burden.  All  of  these  facts  spell  out  this 
conclusion:  early  mailing  of  Christmas  gifts  is  more 
essential  this  year  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past. 

"I  have  already  appealed  to  postmasters  throughout 
the  country  to  cooperate  with  retailers  in  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  earlier  Christmas  buying  and  mailing. 
Th  patriotic  record  of  the  Nation's  retailers  gives  me 
assurance  that  they  will  do  all  in  their  power  to 
facilitate  early  Christmas  shopping.  I  strongly  urge 
the  people  to  buy  their  Christmas  gifts  as  early  as 
possible  and  to  mail  them  in  November.  Last-minute 
gifts  should  be  in  the  post  offices  by  December  1 0th. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  FRANK  C.  WALKER,  Postmaster  General" 


iving  to  War  Bonds! 


which  retailers  could  do,  both  lor 
the  war  effort  and  to  conserve 
scarce  merchandise,  is  emphasis  in 
all  promotion  on  the  sale  of  War 
Bonds  as  the  number  I  Christmas 

S'tt- 

"1  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
would  convey  to  your  members  and 
to  the  retail  trade  my  wish  that 
(he  trade  consider  its  Christmas 
promotion  plans  most  carefully 
and  attempt  in  whatever  manner 
is  most  practical  in  each  individual 
case,  to  protect  and  safeguard  re¬ 
tail  inventories  of  those  items 
which  are  not  in  free  supply.  I'he 
retailers  of  the  country  can  render 
the  nation  a  great  service  in  guid¬ 
ing  the  Christmas  buying  of  con¬ 
sumers  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
civilian  economy  will  not  suffer 
as  a  result.  I  am  confident  that  the 
trade  will  give  its  utmost  ctmpera- 
tion  to  this  purpose,  and  each 
retailer  in  his  own  way  will  adopt 
a  policy  in  keeping  with  our 
nation’s  objectives.” 

Mr.  \V^hiteside  also  made  special 
reference  to  an  advertisement  of 
the  }.  W.  Robinson  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  which  he  felt  embodied 
most  successfully  the  spirit  of  the 
approach  which  retailers  should 
make  to  Christmas  promotions. 
Here  is  the  text  of  the  ad,  which 
was  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
(Continued  on  page  16) 


THE  OFFICE  OF  DEFENSE  TRANSPORTATION,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

"You  and  the  members  of  your  Association  are  doubtless  aware  of  the  urgent 
importance  of  early  Christmas  shopping  and  mailing  this  year. 

"Christmas  presents  destined  to  members  of  the  armed  forces  overseas  have  had 
to  be  mailed  many  weeks  in  advance  of  the  holiday  because  of  the  limited  ship¬ 
ping  space  available  for  their  transportation  to  distant  fighting  fronts.  Delivery 
of  Christmas  packags  within  the  United  States  likewise  presents  difficult  problems 
this  year. 

"Domestic  transportation,  like  ocean  shipping,  has  preferential  war  jobs  to 
perform.  Postal  and  express  facilities  are  heavily  burdened.  Local  delivery  serviecs 
are  rigidly  restricted.  Manpower  shortages  will  prevent  the  usual  holiday  expansion 
of  mailing  and  shipping  forces,  and  of  sales  forces  in  stores. 

"In  these  circumstances,  it  is  imperative  that  the  extra  load  imposed  on  stores 
and  transportation  facilities  by  Christmas  shopping,  mailing,  and  shipping  be  spread 
over  a  longer  period  than  usual.  To  accomplish  the  necessary  spread,  Christmas 
shopping  and  mailing  should  begin  in  November  and  be  completed  not  later  than 
December  1 0th. 

"Early  shopping  will  relieve  the  strain  on  local  delivery  and  local  transit  facilities. 
Shipping  of  packages  to  other  cities  before  December  1 0th  will  help  the  postal 
and  express  services  and  the  railroads  to  insure  delivery  in  time  for  Christmas.  It 
will  help  to  keep  the  extra  load  from  interfering  with  essential  war  transportation. 
"Cooperation  of  the  retail  merchants  of  the  country  in  promoting  a  thorough 
understanding  of  this  situation  on  the  part  of  the  public  will  be  deeply  appreciated. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  JOSEPH  B.  EASTMAN,  Director" 


WAR  MANPOWER  COMMISSION,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

"I  wish  to  endorse  the  appeal  that  our  people  do  their  Christmas  shopping  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

"Critical  labor  shortages  already  exist  in  our  postal  and  transportation  facilities. 
Many  of  our  retail  stores  and  service  establishments  are  now  seriously  under¬ 
staffed.  The  possibility  of  obtaining  any  additional  temporary  or  short-time  workers 
to  meet  the  situation  is  extremely  questionable,  and  the  additional  supply  of  labor, 
which  may  be  available,  will  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  usual  demands  unless  the 
normal  rush  of  Christmas  business  can  be  advanced  and  spread  more  evenly  over 
a  longer  period. 

"Early  purchasing  and  shipping  of  Christmas  gifts  by  the  public  is  imperative 
to  relieve  the  peak  demands  upon  transportation  facilities  and  retail  stores  and 
services,  and  will  assure  civilians  more  adequate  service  in  fulfilling  their  shopping 
needs. 

"In  this  connection  the  cooperation  of  the  public  and  merchants  of  every  com¬ 
munity  can  be  a  notable  contribution  to  the  most  effective  use  of  the  manpower 
available  to  meet  civilian  needs  during  the  holiday  period.  The  War  Manpower 
Commission  strongly  urges  such  cooperation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  PAUL  V.  McNUH,  Chairman" 


customers  irom  Robinson's  presi¬ 
dent,  J.  \V.  Schneider: 

“For  many  years  ii  has  been 
customary  lor  us  to  dexote  our  ad¬ 
vertising  on  this  particular  day  to 
the  opening  announcements  ol  our 
Annual  Autumn  Sale.  This  year, 
in  the  interest  ol  lurther  conserva¬ 
tion,  this  event  will  mtt  l)e  held. 
We  are  therelore  devoting  this 
space  to  the  discussion  ol  a  mutual¬ 
ly  important  subject. 

“For  sixty  years  xve  at  Roltinson’s 
have  taken  pride  in  helping  vou 
spread  happiness  and  cheer  at 
Christmastime.  We  have  assisted 
you  with  every  means  at  our  com¬ 
mand  to  make  your  gift  shopping 
pleasant  and  easy.  We  wish  to  con- 


titiue  this  line  tradition  as  lar  as 
we  are  able  this  year,  but  the  needs 
of  a  country  at  war  sujjeisede  matiy 
personal  desires.  .\  ‘(.hristmas  rush’ 
will  place  att  extra  burden  upon 
merchants,  transportation  systems, 
delivery  services  and  upon  the 
mails.  Inconvenience  and  tlisap- 
pointment  will  result,  liecause  it 
is  our  sincere  desire  to  retider  you 
the  best  service  possible,  we  urge 
you  to  consider,  conscietitionsly,  the 
following  suggestions; 

“First— go  over  your  gilt  list 
carefully  and  simplify  it  by  writing 
after  as  many  names  as  you  tan 
‘War  Stamps  or  Bonds.’  In  this 
way  you  will  be  aiding  in  both 
the  government’s  conservation  ol 


goods  policy,  and  itt  spettling 
victory. 

“Second  —  for  the  remaining 
names  on  your  gilt  list,  com[)lcte 
your  shopping  earlier  than  you 
ever  have  before.  Voit  will  be  able 
to  shop  more  leisurely  and  you  will 
help  to  ease  the  burden  and  strain 
that  will  allect  so  matiy  petiple 
during  this  Cdiristmas  seasoti. 

“.May  we  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  sincerely  for  your  many 
expressions  of  confidence  in  us.  We 
look  forward  with  you  to  the  day 
of  ultimate  victory  when  lasting 
peace  shall  return  to  the  earth.” 

«  *  • 

Complete  and  official  instructions 
(Cotitinued  on  page  14) 


New  York’s  History  in  McCreery’s  Windows 


IN  KEEPING  with  the  custom 
of  James  McCreery  &  Company, 
New  York,  this  store  celebrated  its 
“birthday’’  with  window  displays 
that  depict  the  life  and  events  of 
old  New  York.  This  year,  Mc¬ 
Creery’s  lOfith  in  business,  each  of 
the  store’s  live  windows  covered  a 
period  of  twenty  years  from  1887 
up  to  the  present.  Those  covering 
the  years  from  1887-18.57  centered 
around  shipping  and  the  old  clip- 
pier  days  and  the  development  of 
American  trade.  Relics  of  the  Civil 


War  and  the  troitbled  years  that 
followed  were  tlepicted  in  the  1857- 
1877  window.  The  old  \yaldorf, 
the  theater  and  the  social  activities 
of  the  famous  400  were  in  the  1877- 
1897  window.  The  period  from 
1897  to  1917  showed  Gibson  girls, 
old  class  pictures,  the  first  automo¬ 
biles  and  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic. 
The  fifth  window,  devoted  to  the 
period  from  1917  to  the  present, 
brought  back  memories  of  the 
.\rmistice,  of  “flaming  youth”,  of 
old  scandals  that  shook  the  nation; 
while  headlines  from  the  stirring 


news  of  the  Second  World  War 
brought  the  record  up  to  date. 

■Ml  of  these  windows  were 
“framed”  with  abundant  origitial 
clippings  whidt  recorded  events 
from  the  various  periods.  It  was 
the  idea  of  Cieorge  Wells,  director 
of  display,  to  “bring  a  scrapbook  to 
life.”  The  windows  were  made 
possible  through  the  cooperation 
of  The  Museum  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  The  New  York  Historical 
Society,  The  Brooklyn  Mtiseum, 
The  Museum  of  Costume  .\rt  and 
varioits  private  collectors. 


Two  of  the  McCreery  window  series  commemorating  the  store’s 
106th  .Anniversary.  They  drew  crowds  throughout  the  showing. 
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What  You  Can  and  What  You  Can’t  Do 
Under  Wage  Stabilization  Regulations 

By  George  Plant,  Manager,  Store  Management  and  Personnel  Groups  , 


TtiESE  ioiinnc-ius  apph  to  ilie 
wage  btuhiii/alion  iegulaiion!>, 
applying  lu  rank  and  lile 
tiiipiovees,  as  administered  by  the 
National  War  Labor  Board. 

1  he  wage  stabilization  program 
became  ellectise  as  ol  Ot  tober  "htl, 
1942.  and  is  intended  to  stabilize 
but  not  to  freeze  salaries  and  wages. 
|udging  by  the  action  taken  in 
the  early  months  ol  the  program, 
some  legional  boarils  seem  to  ha\e 
interpreted  wage  staltili/ation  and 
wage  freezing  as  synonemous. 

1  want  to  em|)hasi/e  that  the 
administration  of  this  piogram  is 
liighly  decentralized  among  the 
\arious  regional  boards  and  as  is 
inherent  in  such  decentralization, 
there  has  Ijeen  considerable  varia¬ 
tion  l)v  and  between  the  different 
regional  Ixtards  in  interpreting  and 
apjdying  these  regulations.  .Appli¬ 
cations  which  some  regional  boards 
have  approveci  have  been  denied 
l)\  others.  It  is  important  to  keep 
this  in  mind. 


A.  rite  total  of  such  increases 
to  any  individual  emploNee  shall 
not  e.vceed  10  tents  per  straight 
time  hour  timing  any  sear  begin¬ 
ning  |uly  1,  194.4,  and  the  total 
tlollar  amtiunt  e.vpended  tm  such 
increases  tluring  an\  year  shall  nt)t 
exceetl  an  average  t)f  5  cents  per 
straight  linte  Ittmt  Ittt  all  eitiplox- 
ees  iti  the  establishmettt  who  ate 
subject  tt»  Wat  Labor  Ifttartl  jmis- 
tlictitttt. 

B.  Such  ititteases  shall  ttttt  later 
I  e  itiatle  the  basis  ol  ati  applica¬ 
tion  lt>t  othet  ittcreases  lt»  elintiti- 
ate  itttta-poittt  ittetpiiiies. 

G.  Such  ittcreases  shall  ttttt  brittg 
ait  intliv  itiual  emplttyee's  rate  t»\ei 
and  abt)\e  the  highest  rate  paid 
between  [iily  I,  1942,  and  june  40. 
1944,  for  jobs  ttf  similar  skills, 
tluties,  and  responsibilities. 

1).  Such  increases  shall  not  ap¬ 
preciably  increase  the  level  t)l  ytmr 
production  cost  or  lurnish  the  basis 
of  either  increasing  merchandise 
price  ceilings  t»r  resist  justifiabU 
leductittn  in  ytmr  price  teilings. 

E.  Such  increases  shall  nttt  be 
ettnttary  to  the  terms  of  attv  tol 
lective  bargaining  agreement  you 
mav  have  covering  any  oi  all  ol 
ytnn  employees. 

Under  this  procedure,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  vou  have  Ittrinal 
job  classifications  and  rate  langts 
in  existence. 

If  vou  cit)  nt)t  wish  it)  avail  umi- 
fielf  t)l  this  prticedure,  yt)u  are  not 
precluded  from  operating  untlei 
the  procedures  avilable  tt)  empltiv- 
ers  t)l  31  or  more  emplovees,  pio- 
videtl  vtm  meet  the  stantlartls  le- 
tpiired. 

Over  30  Employees 


8  or  Fewer  Employees 

If  you,  as  an  emplttvei,  employ 
H  or  less  persons  in  vtuir  business, 
vou  are  not  restricted  as  to  the 
aiiitmiu  and  number  of  raises  you 
can  give.  To  this  extent,  you  are 
exempt  from  the  act.  If,  however, 
vt)u  engage  in  deliberate  pirating 
of  employees  frtmi  ctmcei  its  t ovei  ed 
by  the  act,  and,  pat  liculai  ly,  those 
engaged  in  essential  war  vvtirk,  yt>u 
may  run  afoul  of  the  War  Labor 
Board.  This  applies  tt)  employers 
of  eight  or  less,  as  well  as  of  t)ther 
employers. 

30  or  Fewer  Employees 

11  you  emplt)y  in  your  business 
40  or  fewer  emplt)yecs,  you  are  nt)w 
allt)wed  by  amencletl  (ieneral  Order 
.\t).  31,  irrespective  of  previous 
(•eneral  Orders  \t)s.  ")  anti  9,  tt) 
li.ake  individual  increases  tt)  vour 
emplt)yees  for  particular  jt)bs  as  a 
reward  for  imfmn'ed  quantity  and/ 
or  quality  of  wt)rk  t)r  service,  with¬ 
out  apprt)val  of  the  War  Labor 
Bt)ard  under  certain  conditions. 
These  ctniditions  are:  — 


11  vt)u  are  an  emj)lt)ver  t)l  31  or 
mt)re  persons,  vt)u  may  make  with¬ 
out  prior  Bt)aitl  approval  reasttn- 
able  increases  in  the  salary  rate  t)l 
individual  employees  within  the 
terms  of  vt)ur  established  salarv 
jjlan  and  salarv  rate  schedule  if 
thev  are  the  result  of:  — 


This  stitninaiy  bring-s  to¬ 
gether  and  fits  into  plate  all 
the  pieces  t)f  tjie  wage  sta¬ 
bilization  picture,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  especially  the  changes 
brought  about  by  revisions 
of  C.eneral  Order  31.  The 
material  is  being  presented 
as  an  address  before  the 
Smaller  Stores’  October 
legional  meeting  in  Dallas. 


A.  Individual  promotions  or  re- 
( lassificalions 

B.  Individual  merit  increases 
within  established  salary  rate  range 

G.  Operation  of  an  established 
plan  ol  salarv  increases  based  on 
length  of  service  within  establish¬ 
ed  late  ranges 

1).  Increased  productiviiv  under 
incentive  plans 

E.  Operation  ol  an  acceptable 
trainee  svsiein,  or 

F.  Such  other  reasons  or  (  ircuni- 
siances  as  the  War  Laboi  Board 
may  prescribe. 

.\n  acceptable  siandartl  schedule 
involves  two  rec|uiremenis:  first, 
job  classification  or  salary  rales  or 
late  ranges;  and.  secondly,  a  plan 
lor  making  individual  adjustments 
within  and  iH-iween  such  salarv 
rates  or  langes. 

Job  Classifications  or 
Rate  Ranges 

.\  job  classification  is  a  caiegorv 
of  jobs  or  jxjsitions  which  are 
similar  in  nature  and  content,  and 
which  are  similar  in  amount  ol 
knowledge,  skill,  experience,  and 
responsibility  letpiired.  It  has  to 
be  more  than  merely  a  job  title.  It 
need  not  Ik-  restricted  to  one  partic- 
i:lar  job  such  as  a  single  clepart- 
meni,  but  may  include  a  number 
ol  comparable  or  similar  jobs. 

These  job  classifications  or  rate 
ranges  are  held  to  l>e  properly  in 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Nation-Wide 
for  Retailers 

The  coiuribution  llial  radio 
broadcasting  can  make  toward 
solving  the  problems  of  retail 
selling  and  distribution  in  the 
post-war  era  are  presented  in  a  film 
and  oral  presenlation  being  shown 
to  retailers  throtighotit  the  nation 
spons<*red  by  the  Natiotial  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Kroadcasting.  The  presenta¬ 
tion,  which  includes  talkitig  motion 
pictures  and  a  companion  slide  fihn 
had  its  premiere  showing  in  W'ash- 
ington,  D.  (>.,  October  12,  under  the 
auspices  of  Washington  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations,  before  a  representative 
audience  of  merchants,  editors  and 
government  otiicials.  Similar  pres¬ 
entations  will  be  made  in  120  cities 
having  a  po])ulation  of  75,000  and 
more. 

In  the  opinion  of  its  sponsors, 
the  presenlation  oilers  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  which  has  puz¬ 
zled  the  radio  industry  since  its  in- 
cejJtion— the  failure  of  radio  to  gain 
industry-wide  acceptance  in  the 
field  of  retailing. 

Based  on  Survey 

In  its  jjresent  approach  to  the 
retail  trade  on  radio  advertising  the 
Retail  Promotion  Committee  is 
being  directed  by  Sheldon  R. 
C(M)ns,  formerly  of  Gimbel  Broth¬ 
ers,  New  York.  Mr.  Coons,  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  distribution  study,  was 
aided  by  Dr.  Julius  Hirsch,  econ¬ 
omist  and  author  of  standartl  text 
books  on  distribution  costs,  and 
Dr.  Paul  Lazarsfeld,  of  Columbia 
University’s  Office  of  Radio  Re¬ 
search.  Their  findings  were  based 
on  surveys  among  consumers,  radio 
listeners,  radio  stations,  agencies 
and  advertisers.  These  form  the 
basis  of  the  dramatic  portion  of 
the  fihn  presentation,  which  is 
divided  into  the  following  five 
parts; 

1.  “The  History  and  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Retailing” 

2.  “Distribution  Tomorrow” 

3.  “America  Takes  to  the  Air” 

4.  “Why  Radio  Works” 

5.  “Retailing’s  Future  in  Radio” 
Of  special  interest  to  retailers 


Radio  Clinics 
Under  Way 

is  that  portion  ol  the  jnesenta- 
tion  dealing  with  post-war  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  distributors,  "rite 
retailer  has  his  worries  totlay,  not¬ 
withstanding  increasing  volume,” 
says  Mr.  Coons.  “But  these  con¬ 
cerns  may  pale  into  insigniiicaiue 
when  comjtared  to  those  likely  to 
face  him  iti  the  post-war  economic 
upheaval.” 

«  *  * 

One  Reaction 

We  were  amotig  the  50  or  liO 
newspaper,  magazine  and  radio 
folks  who  were  privilegetl  to  atteiul 
a  preview  of  the  fihn  and  oral  pres¬ 
entation  in  New  York  late  last 
month.  The  bioadcasters’  message 
to  retailers  was  a  combination  of 
oral  and  fihn  sound  and  «ight  ef¬ 
fects  fortified  with  charts  and  other 
data  to  emphasize  the  inlluence 
of  radio  on  the  nation.  .\s  a  film 
it  is  well  done.  Fhe  History  and 
Development  ol  Retailing  is  in¬ 
terestingly  narrated  bv  Sheldon 
Coons,  himself  a  retail  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  advertising  executive  with 
years  of  experience.  The  charts 
anti  figures  support  the  claims  of 
the  broatlcasters  that  ratlio  has  tre¬ 
mendous  influence  on  our  way  of 
life  with  promising  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  jrotentials,  if  properly  applied. 

.\s  the  result  of  this  presentation 
some  stores,  no  doubt,  which  never 
beftire  have  usetl  ratlio  will  be  in- 
Huenced  to  explore  its  possibilities. 
Yet,  it  seemetl  to  at  least  tme  re¬ 
viewer  that  the  presentatitm  in 
itself  was  ntit  convincing  tif  the 
effectiveness  of  the  voice  alone  to 
take  the  place  of  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  direct  by  mail  ctipy  in 
the  future  develtipnient  of  retail¬ 
ing.  The  broadcasters,  no  doubt, 
will  find  as  retailers  have,  that  it 
takes  more  than  just  direct  appeal 
to  bring  customers  in  the  store  day 
after  day.  Attractive  cuts  and  in¬ 
terest-compelling  layouts  long  since 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  stodgy, 
unimaginative,  non-illustrated  copy 
that  once  was  used  by  department 
stores.  Therefore,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  many  that  radio  alone  cannot  do 
the  job.  It  will  need  the  help  of 


television  and  or  newspapers  and 
pictorial  magazine  copy. 

Radio  can  be  valuable  when  used 
with  newspaper  ami  other  such 
forms  of  promotion  and  display. 
.Stores  which  have  used  radio  for 
years  have  not  a})preciably  reduced 
their  newspaper  space  because  of 
radio.  Rather  radio  is  used  as  addi¬ 
tional  promotion. 

W'hen  the  war  is  over,  radio  no 
doubt  will  have  an  important  part 
in  future  retail  promotion.  Ihis 
does  not  meati,  however,  that  pres¬ 
ent  forms  of  promotion  which  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  retailitig  from  the  peddler 
to  the  massive  institution  of  today, 
as  emphasized  by  Mr.  Coons  in  the 
fihn,  will  go  into  the  discard.  Pres¬ 
ent  methods  may  and  probably  will 
(hange  to  meet  new  requirements, 
just  as  they  have  through  the  years. 
For  modern  retail  promotion  no 
more  resetnbles  that  of  a  decade 
ago  than  radio  does  the  talking 
machine  of  the  early  days  of  the 
century. 

While  not  meaning  to  be  over 
critical,  we  could  not  help  but  feel 
as  we  reviewed  the  film,  that  radio 
could  have  made  a  stronger  case 
for  itself,  if  in  this  greatest  effort 
of  its  existence  to  interest  retail¬ 
ing,  the  broadcasters  had  approach¬ 
ed  this  advertising-wise  audience 
through  a  radio  program  rather 
than  by  motion  picture.  As  a 
result  they  did  not  emphasize  the 
selling  power  of  radio  to  sell  its 
own  medium. 

-J.  W.  H. 
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The  Place  of  National  Brands 
in  the  Post-War  World 

f 

liy  Sai  l  Cohn 

President,  City  Stores  Co.;  Chairman  NHDCA  Committee  on  Post-War  Planning 


IS  any  iliscussion  ot  post-war 
policy,  the  subject  ot  brands 
looms  np  as  one  ot  major  im¬ 
portance.  W’e  are  running  two 
iy|X‘s  ot  distribution  on  two  ma¬ 
terially  ditlerent  systems  ot  retail¬ 
ing  logic.  In  the  one  case,  our 
distribution  centers  around  the 
principle  that  we  are  the  agents 
ot  the  manutacturer;  and  in  the 
other  case,  our  position  stems  out 
of  the  basic  principle  that  we  are 
the  ptirchasing  agents  for  the  com¬ 
munity,  If  there  can  lx?  any  trustee¬ 
ship  in  retailing  at  all,  the  latter 
probably  insolves  a  greater  respon¬ 
sibility. 

The  manutacturer  Iretpiently 
asks  the  retailer,  “What  is  the  im- 
|x)rtance  of  brands  to  your  store?” 
This  (piestion  cannot  be  answered 
until  we  clear  many  difhculties  in 
the  post-war  peritxl.  Many  new 
makers  will  be  in  the  field.  They 
will  make  goods  with  new  materials 
or  will  use  old  materials  in  a  Itet- 
ter  way:  they  will  have  new 
kinds  of  set-ups.  Some  of  the 
makers  may  find  it  politic  to  let  the 
mail  order  people  sell  their  brand¬ 
ed  g(Kxls.  .Anything  can  happen  in 
this  situation  so  far  as  (he  house¬ 
hold  apj)liancc  business  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Problems  to  Solve 

In  dealing  with  how  far  the 
store  can  safely  be  a  mamdacturer’s 
agent,  we  come  upon  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  past  which  might 
lx-  summarized  as  follows: 

.A— Profit  margins. 

B— Margins  subjected  to  price- 
cutting  competition. 

(^— Lack  of  competitive  prices  on 
standard  merchandise. 

D— Lack  of  production. 

E— Lack  of  an  incentive  to  do  a 
constructive  sales  job. 

The  answer  to  the  (piestion— how 
important  are  brands?— will  lx 
found  in  the  answer  to  these  tpies- 
tions.  Wherever  we  can  narrow  the 


gap  between  the  private  brand  and 
the  national  brand,  the  set-up  can 
be  arranged  Ix'tween  (he  makers 
and  the  sellers  so  that  there  is  a 
livable  relation  and  the  retailer 
may  find  it  jxissible  to  expand  the 
use  of  national  brands.  The  (pies¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  a  brand  is 
national  or  nearly-so,  must  lx*  an¬ 
swered.  Ix'cause  in  the  post-war 
perirxl  the  pressure  of  manufac¬ 
turers  who  have  a  very  limited 
distribution  in  dollars  and  in  ter¬ 
ritory  to  use  their  branded  names, 
will  probably  meet  wtih  resistance. 

Undoubtedly,  certain  manufac¬ 
turers  will  do  a  bang-up  job  pro¬ 
ducing  g(K)ds  for  private  brands 
and  effect  economies  they  never 
heard  of  before.  We  imist  also 
realize  that  the  national  brand 
manufacturers  are  alive  to  the 


tide  of  "war  e.xctise  selling”  the 
.Armstrong  Cork  Uonipany  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  series  ot  store  jxisters, 
the  first  ot  which  is  reproduced 
here.  Lhe  copy  at  the  Ixittom  ot  the 
sketch  reads:  “It’s  easy  to  get  by 
on  the  g(Kxl  old  war  excuse  these 
days.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  work 
...  .  shocks  ’em  into  buying  in  a 
hurry  .  .  .  saves  a  little  time.  But 
when  you  get  to  thinking  alxjut  it, 
maybe  we’ve  losing  more  than  we’re 
sav  ing.  A’ou  can  be  jiretty  sure  we’re 
losing  go(xlwill.  Customers  don’t 
like  it— any  more  than  you  do  when 
someone  pulls  it  on  you.  .And  you 
can  lx  certain,  t(M),  that  you’ll  go 
home  at  night  with  a  lot  Ixtter 
leeling  down  inside  if  you’ve  spent 
the  day  passing  out  sound,  reliable 
information  —  without  hammering 
anylKxly  over  the  head  with  the 
oUl  war  excuse.”  The  message  is 
obviously  applicable  to  any  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  store.  Like  many  cur¬ 
rent  training  efforts,  it  may  make 


urgent  need  ol  cutting  costs  and  ot 
giving  the  customer  more  for  his 
money.  'Litis  whole  subject  needs 
manufacturer-retailer  ((Miperation. 

Price  Element  Important 

111  determining  its  basic  policy, 
the  store  must  determine  how  it  can 
best  do  the  joi)  in  its  community 
in  order  to  justify  its  position  as 
a  purchasing  agent  lor  the  jxople 
that  it  serves.  I'he  importance  of 
brands  to  the  store  involves  the 
(piestion  of  costs  to  the  consumer. 
Lhere  is  a  point  at  which  long¬ 
term  policy  intervenes  to  see  to  it 
that  people  get  their  money’s  worth. 
The  retailer  must  lx  given  assur¬ 
ance  that  manufacturer  domina¬ 
tion  will  not  cause  him  to  abdicate 
substantially  from  his  function  and 
his  responsibilities.  The  mal- 


*/  DOtirr  KNOW  HOW  GOOD  IT  IS.  LADY. 
BUT  YOU’D  BBTTEK  TAKE  IT.  THERE^S 
A  WAR  ON.  YOU  KNOW  f 


little  or  no  impression  on  the  pass¬ 
ing  parade  of  wartime  employees, 
but  it  should  serve  to  awaken  the 
dormant  pride-in-his-profession  of 
the  salesman  with  long  and  s[xcial- 
ized  experience 


'^There’s  a  War  On,  Lady!” 

IN  .AN  .Vr'LE.MPr  to  stem  the 
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piattices  iiuist  be  cliniinalcd.  I'lic 
retailer  must  be  pin  in  a  position 
where  lie  is  given  a  reasonable 
permanency  and  he  ninst  be  insured 
against  losing  the  right  to  continue 
to  market  a  brand  alter  he  has  put 
a  considerable  ainotmt  of  energy 
and  money  into  its  exploitation. 
Hrands  are  important  to  the  re¬ 
tailer,  but  at  what  price?  This  is 
the  tpiestion  which  we  must  answer 
more  satisfactorily  in  the  post-war 
era. 

Every  store  is  laced  with  the 
problem  of  choosing  the  extent  to 
which  it  will  use  one  or  both 
svstems  of  distribution.  The  kiiul 
ol  competition  it  faces  from  mail 
order  and  specialized  concerns  in 
its  own  area  will  have  to  be  laced. 
To  do  the  job,  the  intelligent  re¬ 
tailer  must  buy  and  sell  in  the 
wav  that  com|)etition  iloes,  in  order 
to  survive.  The  need  of  long-term 
planning  as  to  which  type  of  dis¬ 
tribution  should  be  undertaken  is 
something  which  is  immediate. 
The  line-ups  should  be  made  now. 

Retailing  Must  Cut  Costs 

.Many  manufacturers  will  change 
their  production  methods  and  cut 
out  unnecessary  operations  in  the 
transportation  of  both  raw  materi¬ 
als  and  finished  goods.  Decenirali- 
/ation  will  be  very  much  used  to 
avoid  unnecessary  handling,  Ireiglu 
and  other  costs.  Production  will  lie 
brought  closer  to  market.  Comet  ns 
like  the  Aviation  C.orporation  liase 
changed  the  furniture  ol  their 
minds  and  important  progress  will 
undoubtedly  be  made.  Our  systems 
of  distribution  must  likewise  cut 
costs  in  face  of  a  determinetl  elfoi  t 
to  cut  production  costs.  I'o  ac¬ 
complish  something  in  this  respect, 
the  larger  department,  chain  and 
furniture  store  organizations  have 
begun  critical  self-analvsis  ami  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  reach  a  formula 
which  will  put  them  in  the  fore¬ 
front,  especiallv  in  durable  goods. 
*  *  * 

In  the  publicity  presenting  your 
goods,  effort  must  be  made  to  talk 
tlown  to  the  customer's  understand¬ 
ing.  I'he  use  by  retailers  of  a  brand 
name  on  the  assumption  that  the 
public  knows  what  it  is  all  about, 
is  a  frequent  lallacv.  The  basic 
English  used  must  be  the  kind  of 
English  that  the  ordinary  reader- 
shij>  of  a  newspaper  understands. 


OCR-Retailer  Interviews  Now  On 
in  Twenty  Cities 


ERCH.VNTS  are  having 
their  chance  this  month  to 
tell  the  Olhee  of  Civilian 
Requirements  just  what  are  the 
most  trotiblesome  spots  in  wartime 
distribution  of  merchandise.  On 
the  trail  of  evidence  that  maldistri- 
l)ution  of  available  supplies  is  as 
great  a  })roblem  as  shortages,  the 
OCR  is  holding  a  series  of  inter- 
\iews  in  liO  cities  across  the  nation, 
rite  cities  wete  selected  as  repre- 
'.enialise  ol  eath  variety  of  trading 
area  and  attessible  to  most  of  the 
countrv’^  retailers.  (.\Rl)(iA’s 
Special  liullelin  \o.  197,  mailed  to 
all  members  earlier  this  month, 
gave  the  iuneraiv  of  the  OCR 
representatives  and  the  time  and 
place  where  interviews  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  each  of  the  20  selected 
cities.)  riie  survev  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  jointly  with  the  War  Food 
Administration,  which  is  inter¬ 
viewing  food  merdianis.  Retailers 
mav  make  appointments  for  inter¬ 
view  either  as  individuals  or  as 
members  ol  a  group.  Interviews 
are  arranged  through  the  WPB 
local  representative  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  cii\  most  convenient  lor  the 
merchant,  \n\one  who  wishes  to 
lake  part  in  such  an  interview  and 
ha>  not  alreadv  made  his  arrange¬ 
ments  to  do  so  should  consult  the 
OC^R  schedule  in  XRDG.A’s  Spec¬ 
ial  Bulletin  Xo.  197,  and  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  inicTview  should  ob- 


ser\e  the  following  instructions 
Irom  OCR; 

“1.  If  you  wish  to  toiilet  uiih 
the  Washington  lepiesenlaiive  ol 
the  Food  Disinbulion  Aclmiuisiia- 
lion  or  the  War  I’locluciion  lioard, 
please  write  Camlereuce  on  Disiii- 
Inition,  War  Production  Board,  in 
the  conlerence  city  most  convenient 
to  \ou,  indicaiing  \our  intention 
to  do  so,  also  indicate  when  it 
would  be  most  consenient  lor  \on 
to  do  so.  Please  do  this  at  least 
fortv-eight  hours  belore  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  conference,  so  that 
the  manager  of  the  conference  mav 
schedule  vour  interview  at  a  lime 
that  is  as  convenient  to  you  as  pos¬ 
sible.  rite  interviews  will  be  sc  hed¬ 
uled  between  the  hours  of  9;00 
A.  .M.  and  12:00  noon,  and  1:30 
P.  M.  and  0:00  P.  M.  with  one 
evening  session  at  each  location 
between  the  hours  of  7:30  P.  M. 
and  9:00  P.  M.  No  ajtpoiniment 
will  l)e  scheduled  after  3:00  P.  M. 
of  the  third  day  in  each  location. 

“2.  The  conlerence  will  take 
the  lorm  of  an  interview  between 
von  and  the  Washington  represen¬ 
tative.  In  order  th.at  evervone  wish¬ 
ing  to  confer  c  an  be  accommodated, 
it  is  desired  that  each  interview 
shall  Ite  as  brief  as  possible— preler- 
ablv  not  longer  than  a  cpiarier  ol 
an  hour.  If  you  wish  to  submit  ;id- 
ditional  material  in  a  written  staie- 


AfFair  of  the  Phonograph  Records 


WE  WAX  I  to  set  straight  the 
matter  of  mailing  phc>nogra|)h 
records  to  serv  icemen  overseas.  Last 
month  The  Bulletin  printed  a  story 
released  bv  the  Olhee  of  War  Infor¬ 
mation  telling  what  men  in  the 
armed  forces  overseas  wanted  most 
for  Christma-i  gifts.  The  storv  in¬ 
cluded  this  statement: 

■‘.Vllhough  some  soldiers  recpiest- 
c'cl  phcmogra|>h  lecords  of  the  latest 
swing  tunes,  military  security  pro¬ 
hibits  the  mailing  of  records  be¬ 
cause  c)f  the  possibililv  of  concealed 
messages.” 

As  soon  as  this  story  aj)})eared 
reciuests  for  further  information 
and  reports  that  local  post  offices 
did  not  know  of  such  a  regulation 


began  to  reach  us.  W'e  checked 
through  a  network  ol  .\rmy  (Censor¬ 
ship,  U.  S.  Post  Office  and  OWl 
sources  and  finally  emerged  victor¬ 
ious  with  these  facts: 

1.  .\nv  standard  phonograjih  re¬ 
cording  issued  by  a  recognized 
manulacturer  may  be  mailed  to 
soldiers  overseas. 

2.  -Mailing  ol  recorded  personal 
messages  is  prohibited. 

OWl  issued  a  general  newspaper 
release  to  confirm  these  facts. 

After  the  deadline  of  October 
irith  for  Christmas  gifts  is  passed, 
a  written  recpiest  from  the  soldier 
is  recpiired  for  any  package  mailed 
overseas. 
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meiii  ii  will  be  \cry  much  appie- 
ciaud.  II  you  cannot  appear  loi 
an  interview,  \ou  may  present 
a  siateinent  by  letter  elireclecl  to 
FckaI  Distribution  Adininisiration, 
5031  South  liuiUling,  llnitetl  Stales 
Department  ol  Agriculture  or  to 
the  OHice  ol  Civilian  Retpiireinents, 
Room  2300,  Social  Security  lliiikl- 
ing,  Washington,  25,  1).  C.  Persons 
appearing  must  l)e  merchants  ac- 
tivelv  engaged  in  business  or  execu¬ 
tives  representing  their  stores. 

“3.  Please  bring  with  vou  a  writ¬ 
ten  statement  giving  the  lollowing 
inlormation: 

.\.  5’our  name 

B.  I  he  name  of  your  business 

C.  Town  in  which  vour  busi- 
is  located. 

1).  Kind  of  business  v<»u  iiin  — 
for  example,  grocer),  ilrug, 
clothing,  etc. 

E.  Your  trade  (wholesale,  retail) 

F.  Ownership  (chain,  independ¬ 
ent,  voluntary  group,  etc.) 

G.  -As  many  of  the  following 
facts  as  you  can 

1.  Net  sales  in  dollars  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1941, 
1942  and  1943 

2.  .Merchandise  receipts  in 
dollars  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1941,  1942,  1943 

3.  V»)ur  most  recent  inven¬ 
tory  ligure  in  dollars  and 
)<)ur  inventory  figures  for 
approximately  the  same 
date  in  1941  and  1942. 

“4.  For  [jurpose  of  this  confer¬ 
ence  our  primary  concern  is  the  ef- 
fectixeness  of  the  distribution  sys¬ 
tem  in  wartime.  File  Washington 
represen t at i\es  are  interested  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  How  of  goods  to  idti- 
mate  consumers  through  the  vari¬ 
ous  distribution  channels.  They 
desire  to  learn  of  cases  in  which  one 
merchant  can  obtain  goods  which 
another  merchant  cannot  get  or  in 
which  the  merchants  in  one  com¬ 
munity  can  get  goods  which  those 
in  another  community  cannot  get, 
or  in  which  one  merchant  or  com¬ 
munity  can  obtain  more  goods  than 
another  in  relation  to  the  needs 
of  consumers  served. 

“5.  Please  indicate  what  you 
think  should  be  done  alxnit  the 
difficulties  which  vou  report  and 
suggest  ways  in  which  they  mav  be 
remedied.” 


Job  Attitudes  Analyzed  in  New  Type 
of  Employee  Survey 


Even  during  a  period  of  the 
most  acute  manptiwer  short¬ 
age  it  is  possible,  through  the 
right  executive  approach,  to  keep 
personnel  cooperation  and  xvork 
attitude  at  a  high  level,  according 
to  Charles  C.  Stech,  specialist  on 
Employee  Morale  anti  E.xecutive 

l.eadership  for  the  Associated  Mer¬ 
chandising  Corporation. 

.Mr.  .Stech  presented  a  test  case 
to  support  this  belief,  at  the  lust 
meeting  of  the  season  ol  the  .Metro¬ 
politan  Caintrollers’  Association,  in 
New  York,  late  last  month. 

FI  is  procedural  methods  included 
use  of  a  “Balance  Sheet  of  Ideas" 
which  revealed  the  rating  jxrcent- 
age  averages  on  carious  ijuestions 
having  to  do  with  store  emplovee 
attitudes,  which  were  gathered  from 
two  cjuestionnaires  used  in  a  given 
store  over  a  jXTiod  of  several 
months. 

Weaknesses  Corrected 

Results  of  the  first  survey  had 
l)een  used  to  gcxul  advantage  by  the 
store  managemem  to  cturect  condi¬ 
tions  complained  of,  and  to  bring 
about  an  appreciable  improvement 
in  employee  morale— as  was  clearlv 
shown  by  the  results  of  the  second 
(|uestionnaire. 

•Vs  descrilxd  by  Mr.  Stech  the 
ejuestionnaire  is  a  systematic  de¬ 
vice  for  determining  the  thinking 
of  store  employees,  as  regards  all 
phases  of  their  work.  No  emplovee 
signs  his  or  her  name,  but  merelv 
checks  off  answers  and  prints  any 
comments  at  the  end  of  the  (jues- 
tionnaire. 

Each  employee  drops  the  answer- 
eci  cjuestionnaire  into  a  sealed  lx)x 
which  is  later  ojx.ned  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  employees— self-chosen  by  ac¬ 
clamation  from  the  various  groups 
in  the  store.  .Since  each  person 
prints  on  the  front  page  his  de¬ 
partment  or  group,  it  is  possible 
for  the  committee  to  sort  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires  by  departments  and 
grenips— and  the  results  are  or¬ 
ganized  on  the  basis  of  this  sorting. 

Mr.  Stech  talked  to  the  large 
gathering  of  controllers  just  as  he 
would  to  a  group  meeting  of  store 
employees,  giving  them  instructions 
as  to  how  to  fill  out  a  secret  tpies- 


tionnaire  containing  some  thirty- 
<xld  questions  —  pointed  (queries 
about  the  employee’s  feeling  toward 
various  personal  and  job  problems 
in  a  store. 

The  questionnaire  was  discussed 
at  length  and  in  detail  by  A.  C. 
Fhompson  and  J.  J.  Fhursh,  the 
lust  assistant  director  of  the  Retail 
Research  .Vssociation  and  the  latter 
vontroller  of  R.  H.  .Macy  &  Go.,  Inc. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  “demonstra¬ 
tion"  .Mr.  I'hompson  assumed  the 
role  ol  a  store  head  while  Mr. 
Fhursh  appeared  in  the  guise  of  a 
department  manager. 

In  most  stores  the  country  over, 
Stech  pointed  out,  “job  morale  is 
going  down,”  but  in  such  stores  as 
the  case  selected  at  this  meeting, 
“where  efforts  are  made  to  con¬ 
stantly  improve  morale  and  execu¬ 
tive  leadership,  recent  morale  sur¬ 
veys  have  jjroven  that  morale  can 
be  higher  instead  of  lower.”  In  the 
subject  store,  used  for  this  tlemon- 
stration.  he  added,  “morale  is  high¬ 
er  now  than  ever  iK'fore.” 

In  an  abbreviated  questionnaire 
(jii  leadership,  submitted  to  the  con¬ 
trollers  to  fill  out,  the  .Metropoli¬ 
tan  group  showed,  Stech  said,  “a 
definite  superiority  over  the  na¬ 
tional  averages  for  store  executives 
generally.” 

Kenneth  Richmond,  treasurer  of 
.Abraham  &:  Straus,  of  Brooklyn, 
acted  as  Master  of  Ceremonies,  and 
in  his  introductory  remarks  stressed 
the  lollowing  jxvints  as  of  major 
value  in  making  employee  morale 
surveys: 

1.  Fhe  value  of  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  speech  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  concern  as  well  as  in  a 
democracy. 

2.  The  disadvantage  of  letting 
griev  ances  exist  unexpressed— 
with  no  channel  for  outlet, 

3.  The  advantage  of  a  technique 
while  will  permit: 

(a)  -All  employees  to  express 
themselves  without  fear; 
and 

(b)  The  inarticulate  employ¬ 
ees  to  become  more  or 
less  articuate. 

—Edward  S.  Hovt 
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The  Central  Council  of 
National  Retail  Associations 

liy  David  R.  Craig 

Chairman  of  the  Council  and  President,  American  lietail  Federation 

★  The  trade  association  as  a  liaison  agency  between  business 
and  government  moved  into  the  limelight  last  month  when 
Reagan  Connally  formed  his  Retail  Advisory  Committee,  icith 
a  preponderance  of  trade  association  men  among  its  members. 
For  over  a  year  now  national  trade  associations  have  been 
ivorking  cooperatively  on  government  regulation  matters 
through  the  Central  Council.  The  Council  has  given  the 
informal  cooperation  and  advice  which  luas  all  that  OP.i 
until  lately,  xuas  wnlling  to  accept,  and  it  has  fought  doggedly 
against  unwise  regulations.  Its  actwities  are  described  here. 


David  R.  C^raig 


ABOL'  r  sixteen  niontlis  a^o  an 
inventory  control  order 
threatened  to  tlisloeate  seri¬ 
ously  a  mmdter  ol  dillerent  kinds 
ot  retail  businesses.  Meetings  were 
called  to  disctiss  the  new  threat. 
Rejjresentations  were  made  to  the 
War  Brodiution  Board  and  the 
order  was  witluirawn.  Out  ot  this 
incident  grew  (he  plannings  ot  the 
Central  Council. 

Unity  and  cooperation  in  the 
retailing  industry  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  steadily  dtiring  the  past  lew 
Years.  The  situations  whidi  con- 
troiu  the  various  branches  ol  the 
industry  as  a  result  f)t  the  war  have 
greatly  accelerated  that  giowth. 

Council’s  Organization 

At  the  meeting  on  inventory 
control  in  early  fune,  I  D  ili,  William 
H.  Hager  of  Hager  &  Brother,  Inc., 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and  Sam¬ 
uel  W.  Rayburn,  .\ssociated  Dry 
Goods  Corporation,  New  York  City, 
asked  whether  the  committee  which 
was  then  being  formed  could  also 
accept  responsibilities  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  problems  that  were 
growing  up  as  a  result  of  General 
Maximum  Price  Regulation,  vari¬ 
ous  War  Production  Board  orders, 
restrictions  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation,  and  the  P'ederal 
Reserve  Regulation  “W”.  The 
strong  and  intelligent  support  of 
many  retail  merchants  and  associa¬ 
tion  executives  like  Lew  Hahn  of 
the  XRDGA,  and  Dr.  Paid  H. 
Nystrom,  of  the  Limited  Price  Va¬ 
riety  Stores  -Association,  brought 
about  an  organization  meeting, 
called  in  Washington  on  June  26, 
1942.  These  leaders  came  together 
in  the  realization  that  different 
kinds  of  stores  find  many  of  their 
war-time  difficulties  cut  from  the 


same  pattern.  The  common-sense 
reasoning  behind  the  formation  ol 
the  Central  Canmcil  was  that  any 
principle  ol  price  regulation  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  food  trade  is  of  etpial 
importance  to  the  ilepaitment 
stores  and  hardware  stores  if  it 
is  later  applied  to  them.  The 
rationing  ol  loolweai  cuts  across 
a  number  of  divisions  ol  ihe  lelail 
industry.  War-time  regulaiioiis 
affect  many  kinds  of  lelailers  in  a 
single  way. 

rite  organization  of  the  Ceniral 
Council  represented  an  extension 
of  the  democratic  principle  within 
the  retail  industry.  The  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Central  Council  con¬ 
sists  of  the  merchant  heads  and  the 
executive  directors  of  eighteen 
national  retail  associations.  Each 
association  has  one  vote.  The 
Council  is  affiliated  with  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Retail  Federation  and  is  serv¬ 
iced  by  the  staff  of  the  .American 
Retail  Federation.  G.  Irving  Baily 
is  secretary  of  the  Central  Council. 

The  constituent  national  retail 
associations  of  the  Central  Council 
are  as  follows: 

American  National  Retail  Jewel¬ 
ers  .Association;  Cooperative  Food 
Distributors  of  .America;  Institute 
of  Distribution;  Limited  Price  A'ari- 
ety  Stores  .Association;  Mail  Order 
-Association  of  America;  National 
.Association  of  Chain  Drug  Stores; 
National  .Association  of  Retail 
Druggists;  National  Association  of 
Food  Chains;  National  .Association 


of  Retail  Clothiers  and  Furnishers; 
National  .Association  ol  Retail 
Grocers;  National  .\utomobile 
Dealers  .Vssoi  iation;  .National 
CMtnicil  of  Shoe  Chains;  National 
Retail  Drv  (ioods  .Association; 
National  Retail  Farm  Equipment 
.Association;  National  Retail  Futni- 
ttire  .Association;  National  Retail 
Hardware  .Association;  National 
Shoe  Retailers  .Association;  Nation¬ 
al  Voltintaiy  (iioups  Institute. 

Objectives 

Lite  objectives  of  the  Central 
Council  include  the  following: 

(1)  To  place  the  full  strength 
of  retailing  behind  the  war  effort 
through  constrtictise  indtistry-wide 
collaboration  with  the  gosernment 
on  the  home  front. 

(2)  To  prot  iile  the  war  agencies 
with  the  means  of  reaching  repre¬ 
sentative  and  expert  advisory 
groups  in  the  industry  at  any 
needed  moment. 

(3)  To  keep  the  government 
informed  as  to  the  essential  require¬ 
ments  of  the  civilian  population 
and  the  retail  economy  in  war-time. 

(4)  To  substitute  coordination 
for  overlapping  effort  among  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  retail  indtistry  when 
their  war  problems  are  common. 

(5)  To  channel  to  each  branch 
of  the  retail  industry  the  important 
day-to-day  war  developments  which 
generally  affect  retailing. 

(6)  To  serve  as  a  clearing  house 
between  the  associations  concerning 
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thcii  approaches  to  the  prohlenis 
whicli  primarily  aflect  the  separate 
associations  alone. 

The  (lentral  Council  C^ommittees 

I  he  merchant  presitlenis  aiul  the 
executive  heads  ol  each  oi  the  na¬ 
tional  associations  cannot  and  do 
not  |)retend  to  expert  technical 
knowledge  on  specialized  (piestions 
in  retailing.  For  this  reason,  the 
Council  early  established  com¬ 
mittees  ol  specialists  to  cope  with 
the  administrative  war  agencies  on 
sjx'cial  problems.  About  hall  ol 
these  committees  were  organized 
along  merchandise  lines  and  the 
other  hail  were  lunctional  com¬ 
mittees  dealing  with  issues  like  ra¬ 
tioning  or  consumer  credit  which 
cut  across  classilications  ol  mer¬ 
chandise. 

The  (a)uncii’s  list  ol  committees 
is  as  lollows: 

Drugs  and  Foliacco  Products; 
(amsumer  Durable  (ioocls;  Farm 
Ec|uipment;  Food  Stores  Liaison; 
On  Premises  Camsumption  ol  Food; 
(ewelry;  Men’s  Wear;  Shoes; 
Fextiles;  Women’s  and  (Children’s 
Hosierv  and  Knit  Underwear, 
Women’s  W'ear;  Inventory  Control; 
.Manpower;  Orders  and  Interpreta¬ 
tions;  Post  Exchanges;  Rationing 
Poliev;  Retail  (Credit;  Services; 
Fratle  and  (Consumer  Relations; 
Retailers’  I’ransportation  (Com¬ 
mittee;  .Miscellaneous  Items. 

The  CCentral  (Council’s 
Operation  and  Meetings 

Fhe  Council  has  met  almost 
every  month,  the  meetings  having 
Ixen  divided  about  ecpially  be¬ 
tween  Washington  and  New  York. 
Meetings  are  devoted  primarily  to 
representation  ol  the  activities  ol 
the  committees  ol  the  Council  and 
over-all  clicussions  ol  major  policy 
issues,  such  as  price  administra¬ 
tion  and  civilian  supply. 

Fhe  Council  meetings  are  at¬ 
tended  by  the  chairman,  the  chair¬ 
men  anti  secretaries  ol  the  com¬ 
mittees,  as  well  as  the  regular  mem- 
Ixrs  ol  the  (Council.  When  a 
committee  is  lormetl,  each  ol  the 
national  associations  is  asked 
whether  it  is  interested  in  being 
represented  on  the  committee  and, 
if  so,  to  designate  its  delegates  to 
the  committee. 

The  committees  meet  and  work 
wheneser  there  is  work  to  be  done. 


LO().MlN(iDALE  S  added  an¬ 
other,  and  a  new,  pid)lic  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  long  list  totted  up 
by  retail  stores  throughout  the 
country  when  in  Septeml)er,  they 
installed  maps  ol  great  interest  and 
educational  value  in  one  ol  their 
large  corner  windows.  Fhey  will 
provide  the  public  with  a  timely 
service— window  maps  that  show 
“History  in  the  .Making".  In  this 
window  they  have  (entered  a  (olor- 
ed  maj)  ol  the  world  designed  to 
give  amateur  strategists  and  stu¬ 
dents  ol  (urrent  history  territorial 
inlormation.  On  either  side  ol  this 
are  smaller  maps  showing  the  at  live 
war  theaters  and  in  detail  towns 
and  areas  not  found  on  ordinarv 
maps.  Fhese  majjs  will  l>e  changed 
from  day  to  day  or  as  frecpiently 
as  there  are  changes  in  the  war 
picture. 


Fhey  are  self-governing.  Each 
(fleets  its  own  chairman  and  secre¬ 
tary.  Fhe  committees  are  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Central  Council  to  in¬ 
crease  their  members  whenever  they 
find  it  necessary  to  do  s(i.  Fhey  are 
asked  to  take  action  in  the  name 
of  the  Central  Council  within  the 
sc(jpe  of  their  assignment.  This 
arrangement  permits  rapid  action 
when  speed  is  necessary. 

Some  Achievements 

-Although  s<jme  retailers  may  feel 
that  the  Central  Ccjuncil’s  achieve¬ 
ments  with  respect  to  govertunent 
orders  have  not  been  sjjectacular, 
the  Council  has  the  right  to  claim 
some  real  accomplishments.  Fhere 


Fhis  window  is  sponsored  by 
Bloomingdale’s  in  ctKjperation  with 
Fhe  New  A’ork  Herald  Fribune.  .A 
news  broadcast  from  the  Tribune’s 
regular  I  to  6  P.  M.  news  service 
will  be  amplified  in  the  window 
daih  except  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Historic  war  dates  are  marked 
on  the  large  map  and  a  pane  of 
glass  ovei  the  map  is  colored  with 
red  paint  to  indicate  enemy  occu¬ 
pied  tei  ritory  which  may  be  scraped 
oil  as  the  .\llies  advance.  ’Flu's 
window  was  designed  by  Raymond 
l.oewy.  Fhe  smaller  maps  are  en¬ 
largements  ol  maps  Irom  the  Tri- 
I'une  and  show:  (1)  Fhe  Russian 
Front.  Northern  Sector,  (2)  The 
Russian  Front,  Southern  Sector  (.S) 
Fhe  Italian  Battle  .Area  (-1)  The 
.New  Cuinea  Battle  .Area.  .An  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  news  ticker  is  included 
in  this  service. 


is  no  r(K)m  here  to  list  all  of  the 
single  orders  of  the  OP.A,  VVPB, 
OD'F,  and  other  agencies  which 
would  have  been  much  different 
and  much  worse  if  it  had  not  lieen 
for  the  committees  of  the  Central 
Council.  .Many  of  the  committees 
ha\e  earned  real  respect  in  govern¬ 
ment  circles  and  the  work  of  the 
ass(xiations  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  their  ability  to 
refer  specific  problems  to  groups  of 
specialists  organized,  informed,  and 
empowered  to  act  for  the  organized 
industry.  Two  recent  major 
achievements  are  so  closely  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  Council  that  even 
though  it  cannot  claim  exclusive 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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THI  "T"  PLAN.  Practical.  12-Iesson  home  stui 
course  for  new  and  veteran  service  personntl- 
and  designed  so  that  you  need  do  only  a  ffli» 
mum  of  paper  work.  Enroll  with  your  Gf 
Distributor  at  once.  I 


ARE  YOU  TAKING  ADVANTAGE  OF  ALL  THESE 
G-E  WARTIME  SERVICE  HELPS  FOR  DEALERS? 


G-E  SERVICE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS — conducted 
the  field — the  year  round.  Already  attended  I 
thousands  from  coast-to-coast.  More  planned! 
the  future. 
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W  E  always  knew  the  General  Electric  Refrigerator  was  good.  And  we 
knew  a  lot  of  other  people  thought  so  too.  But  it  really  startled  us — when 
we  came  to  prepare  this  pocket-size  Appliance  Service  Handbook — to  find 
out  how  few  pages  it  took  to  describe  the  service  and  repair  procedure  for 
every  model  of  General  Electric  Refrigerator  made  in  the  last  sixteen  years! 

The  information  is  there,  too— information  to  cover  almost  all  customers’ 
complaints  (even  though  it  won’t  make  you  a  refrigerator  repair  expert  over¬ 
night!)  And  in  the  brevity  of  this  story  is  a  greater  testimonial  for  the 
refrigerator  than  anybody  could  ever  write.  The  refrigerator  itself  is  its  own 
best  testimonial. 

This  handbook  is  one  you  ought  to  have.  There’s  equally  helpful  servicing 
information  in  it  about  all  the  other  major  G-E  Appliances,  including 
Electric  Ranges,  Water  Heaters,  Dishwashers,  Disposalls  and  Home  Laundry 
Equipment.  Its  price  to  you  is  only  75c,  postage  prepaid.  Order  a  copy  from 
your  G-E  Appliance  Distributor  today.  General  Electric  Company,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn. 


SCRAP  IS  POWER 


...Cooparafe  with  your  industryl  Salvage  all  Inop¬ 
erative  parts  containing  critical  materialsl...Put 
vitally-needed  scrap  back  Into  the  scrap  TODAY! 


“PRODUCT  MAN."  Famous  monthly  service  mag¬ 
azine  that  includes  the  latest  short-cuts  and 
improvements  in  appliance  repairs.  Keeps  you 
up-to-date  .  .  .  Only  $1.50  a  year  from  your 
distributor. 


G-E  APPLIANCE  SERVICE  CENTERS — established 
at  strategical  locations  in  order  to  facilitate 
parts  supply  and  service  to  all  branches  of  G-E 
distribution. 


ENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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Sixth  National  Sew  and  Save  Promotion 
Plans  Under  Way 


The  sixth  anniversary  ol  Na¬ 
tional  Sew  and  Save  Week 
will  l)e  celebrated  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores  throughout  the  country 
Irom  Feijruary  IDth  to  2()th,  1941. 
This  annual  e\ent,  sponsored  by 
the  National  Needlecralt  Bureau, 
is  a  planned  coordination  ol  mer¬ 
chandise  in  pattern,  labric  and  no¬ 
tions  departments.  I  he  Bureau  ex¬ 
perts  that  participation  by  stores 


will  top  the  increase  in  1913 
over  1942  ligures. 

National  Sew  and  Save  Week  will 
be  publicized  nationally  in  maga¬ 
zines,  newspapers  and  on  radio  pro¬ 
grams.  making  it  an  integral  part  ol 
the  tremendous  sewing  lioom  lliat  is 
sweeping  the  country.  Merchan¬ 
dise  and  displays  will  emphasize 
the  need  tor  conservation  pointing 
up  sewing-center  participation. 


ings  lor  War  Bonds  and  Stamps, 
rite  sponsors  see  the  promotion  as 
a  trattic  Ituilder  and  emphasize  its 
goodwill  potentialities. 

The  National  Needlecralt  Bureau 
reports,  as  an  indication  ol  the 
importance  ol  home  sewing  today, 
the  tact  that  The  .New  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  ol  .Motlerii  Sewing,  pulilish- 
ed  Ity  the  Bureau,  has  already  sold 
over  75,000  copies.  Ihat  even 
women  engaged  in  war  plants  and 
other  lime  hlling  work  are  sewing, 
is  evidencetl  by  a  33%  iiurease  in 
evening  sewing  classes  at  I'lic 
I  raphagen  School  ol  Fashion.  Pat¬ 
tern  companies  report  tremendous 
increases  in  sales,  and  labric  houses 
are  hard  put  to  fill  the  demands  ol 
labric  departments. 

Has  Youth  Appeal 

I  bis  year,  the  Bureau  suggests 
that  store  promotions  keep  the  teen¬ 
age  group  in  mind,  junior  and 
High  Schools  across  the  country 
report  larger  sewing  class  rt^gistra- 
tion  than  in  many  years.  Fhe 
National  4-H  Chd)  has  the  highest 
registration  on  record  lor  their 
Clothing  Achievement  Project,  an 
annual  event.  The  enrollment  lor 
the  Saturday  morning  junior  class 
at  Traphagen  School  is  100*'^  over 
last  year  and  has  necessitated  the 
lorming  ol  two  additional  Saturday 
classes. 

Window  Display  Contest 

As  in  previous  years,  a  window 
display  contest  will  be  a  leature  ol 
Sew  and  Save  Week,  with  cash 
prizes  in  \arious  classifications. 
Last  year,  over  500  windows  entered 
the  competition. 

Colortul  display  material  and 
display  suggestions  will  be  avail¬ 
able  on  request  at  no  charge  to 
stores  Irom  Fhe  National  NeetUe- 
cralt  Bureau,  385-5th  .Avenue,  New 
York  16,  N.  Y.  The  material  has 
been  prepared  to  simplily  displays 
so  that  stores  may  participate  even 
without  the  aid  ol  a  display  mana¬ 
ger.  -A  brochure  ol  suggestions  lor 
interdepartmental  display  and  pro¬ 
motion  is  also  available  on  request, 
and  will  include  reproductions  of 
store  sponsored  ads  and  prize  win¬ 
ning  windows  ol  last  year.  Last  year, 
store-sponsored  Sew  and  Save  Week 
advertising  totaled  1,785,695  lines. 


One  of  last  year’s  prize  winners  was  this  window  at  Coyle  &  Richardson. 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  Its  theme— “The  hands  of  American  women  arc- 
sewing  and  saving— for  Victory.” 


Another  prize-winning  window  theme  was,  “Make  your  own  clothes 
so  the  factories  can  make  his.”  This  came  from  Minear  Dry  C'lxjds 
Company,  Greensburg,  Ind. 
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Apartment 


1 .  Beccmse  you  con  now  eiiectively 
tk»  up  your  fabric  department  with 
the  four  page  "Simplicity  Patterns  for 
Presents"  editorial  feature  in  Novem- 

■Naer  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine. 

2.  Because  you  can  arrange  for 
"island"  and  "counter"  gift  sugges¬ 
tion  fabric  booths  featiiring  the  Sim¬ 
plicity-Good  Housekeeping  patterns. 

3.  Because  you  can  advertise  "Moke 
it  for  Christmas"  in  your  local  papers, 
using  the  tie-up  Simplicity-Good 

'  Housekeeping  newspaper  ads  avail¬ 
able  to  you. 


4.  Because  you  can  install  Christmas 
gift  suggestion  windows  featuring 
the  Simplicity -Good  Housekeeping 
patterns  for  gift  making. 

5.  Because  you  can  display  the  new 
3-panel  Simplicity-Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  gift  posters  which  we  have  sent 
you. 

6.  Because,  if  you  write  to  Simplicity 
today,  we  will  send  you  a  new  port¬ 
folio  containing  Christmas  plans, 
ads.  windows,  and  diagrams  for 
booths. 


SIMPLICITY  PATTERN  CO.  INC.,  200  Madison  Avenne,  N.  T.  C 

"World's  Largost  Pattorn  Company" 


1  ^ 

L* 

Personal  Improvement 
Helps  tor  Employees 

AN  EMPLOYEE  relations  plan 
started  in  September  by  Warner 
lirothers,  liriilgeport,  Conn.,  may 
well  be  ol  interest  to  retail  stores 
it  the  enthusiasm  manilested  by 
Warner  employees  is  indicative  of 
how  other  large  groups  ot  women 
employees  would  react  to  efforts 
put  forth  by  employers  in  help¬ 
ing  them  with  their  personal  ap- 
pearame.  Warner’s  ottered  a  “Per¬ 
sonal  Improvement  Course”  to  all 
employees  Irom  16  to  65  in  all 
branches  of  their  industry.  (.)ne 
hundred  and  sixty-five  immediatelv 
enrolled  in  the  8  weeks  course  ot 
eight  lectures  held  Mondav  at  5 
P.  M.  after  working  hours.  Lectures 
for  this  first  group,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Jean  Gordon,  Publicity 
Director  of  Warner’s,  consisted  of: 

1.  Posture  and  Figure  Analvsis— 
Jean  Gordon 

2.  Skin  Care— Baroness  Schiller 
of  Helena  Rubenstein 

3.  Hair  Care— Ogilvie  Sisters 

4.  Diction— Elsie  Casey,  of  War¬ 
ner’s  designing  staff  and 
teacher  ol  voice  culture. 

5.  Individual  Clothes  Problems— 
Jean  Gordon 

6.  How  to  Dress  on  a  Wartime 
Budget— Editor,  Charm  .Maga¬ 
zine 

7.  Wartime  Fashions  —  Shown 
and  discussed  by  D.  .M.  Read 
&  Co.,  Bridgeport. 

8.  Sewing  and  Saving— .Marv 
Brooks  Picken,  author  of 
b«K)ks  on  sewing 

D(x)r  prizes  are  offered  each  Mon¬ 
day  night,  and  those  who  wish  to 
enter  a  test  at  the  end  of  the  course 
may  compete  for  a  W’ar  Bond  prize. 

.Mrs.  Gordon  reports  that  the  at¬ 
titude  of  her  audience  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  “party-ish’’  with  a  good 
time  had  by  all;  that  following  the 
first  lecture  enthusiasm  spread 
throughout  the  entire  organization, 
and  other  groups  were  formed  for 
future  courses.  The  fact  that  the 
courses  were  '  held  after  working 
hours  seemed  of  no  consequence, 
and  the  girls  and  women  of  all  ages 
from  office  workers  to  mill  and  war 
material  divisions  planned  for  the 
extra  time.eageily. 


Facts  about  the  Shoe  Supply 
and  Effects  of  Rationing 

By  W.  \W  SrKPHE.Nso.\, 

Chief,  Shoe  Rationing  Branch,  OHA 


E\ ER\  effort  is  being  made 
by  the  industry  and  by  the 
war  agencies  to  increase  the 
rate  ol  shoe  production.  There  are 
many  problems  to  be  sohed  before 
substantial  increases  can  be  ex¬ 
pected.  It  was  known  on  Eebruarv 
1st  that  the  supply  of  sole  leather 
was  critical.  The  Office  of  the  Rub¬ 
ber  Director  and  the  rubber  sole 
anti  heel  industry  were  called  on 
for  help  in  supplementing  this 
shortage.  Since  February  1st,  there 
has  Ix'en  further  shrinkage  in  the 
available  supplies  of  sole  leather, 
and  it  has  been  necessary  to  call 
on  the  rubber  industry  for  sidi- 
stantial  increases  in  their  original 
commitments.  Fortunately,  reclaim¬ 
ed  and  synthetic  rubbers  are  now 
available  to  supply  this  need.  Re¬ 
claimed  and  synthetic  rubbers,  how- 
e\er.  cannot  be  placed  on  shoes 
until  manpower  and  motild  equip¬ 
ment  ha\e  been  supplied  to  convert 
the  basic  raw  material  into  finished 
soles. 

Fabric  for  Uppers 

Upper  leather  is  now  becoming 
as  critical  as  soling  material.  The 
onlv  material  available  in  (piantity 
which  can  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  upper  leather,  is  fabric.  The 
increased  usage  of  fabrics  in  the 
manufacture  of  rationed  footwear 
is  urgentlv  needed.  The  ingenuity 
of  manufacturers  and  retailers  is  es¬ 
sential  in  the  pioduction  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  practical,  servicealtle 
shoes  made  from  whatever  materials 
are  available. 

It  should  be  remembered  that, 
during  the  past  year,  inventories 
of  fwth  finished  shoes  and  the 
materials  from  which  shoes  are 
made  have  been  substantially  re¬ 
duced.  Leather  stocks  in  the  hands 
of  tanners  and  manufacturers  have 
decreased  to  the  point  where  leath¬ 
ers  are  going  from  the  tannery 
direct  to  the  cutting  room,  with 
no  inventory  cushion  between. 
Inventories  of  finished  shoes  in 
the  hands  of  manufacturers  are 
virtually  at  the  vanishing  point. 


Retail  stocks  have  been  reduceil 
approximately  25%  since  Februaiv 
1st.  Most  of  the  reduction  in  retail 
inventories  has  been  according  to 
plan.  L'mler  War  Production  Board 
limitation  orders,  it  was  felt  that 
shoe  stocks  could  be  substantiallv 
redtued  and  still  remain  workable. 
However,  it  does  not  appear  leasilile 
to  permit  the  tontinued  reduction 
ol  inventcu'ies. 

The  industry  and  the  war  agen¬ 
cies  will  find  a  means  of  supplying 
rationed  shoes  in  sufficient  cpianti- 
ties  to  meet  essential  civilian  need. 
Retailers  and  consumers  must  ad¬ 
just  their  buying  habits  to  available 
types,  since  the  responsibility  of 
the  manufacttirers  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  must  be  concentrated  on  total 
pairage  rather  than  on  desired  styles 
and  grades. 

Quality  Loss  Not  Serious 

.Another  (piestion  that  you  might 
be  expetted  to  ask  is,  “What  has 
happened  to  (piality?”  This  is  a 
natural  tpiestion,  in  view  of  the 
many  alibis  that  have  been  offered 
Ijv  tertain  mantifacturers  and  re¬ 
tailers.  It  you  refer  to  quality  in 
its  broad  sense,  meaning  the  feel 
of  the  leathers,  the  eye  appeal  of 
the  finished  shoe,  and  the  many 
other  characteristics  which  have 
Iteen  considered  essential  in  gjunl 
shoemaking,  naturally  there  has 
been  some  less.  If  serviceabiliiv 
and  wear  valtie  are  meant,  the  so- 
called  “(juality  loss”  has  not  been 
nearlv  so  serious  as  some  statements 
would  indicate. 

When  a  ineuium  grade  leather 
sole  is  replaced  with  a  carbonized 
rubber  sole,  some  eye  appeal  may 
Ix;  lost,  but  wear  is  usually  in¬ 
creased  substantially.  Likewise, 
when  soft  calf-skin  uppers  are  re¬ 
placed  by  side  leather,  something, 
which  we  have  called  quality  in  the 
past,  may  be  lost,  but  the  service¬ 
ability  of  the  shoe  is  not  impaired. 

Many  forms  of  synthetic  insoles, 
midsoles,  and  welting  have  been 
developed  which  supplement  crit¬ 
ical  leathers  and  give  excellent 
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CONTIKuourSi-ow  . . 

"NIT  UNDUWUD  CIOIH 


run  downstairs  and 
open  the  door  for  Aunt  Emma 


Just  imagine,  dressing  in  tlie  privacy  of  your  own  room  and  seeing  who's  at 

the  door!  It's  the  world  of  tomorrow — and  a  not  too  far  distant  tomorrow  at  that, 
The  a[»plieatioiis  of  the  amazing  new  science  of  electrt>nics  have  already  proven  themselv 
war  time.  Their  conversion  to  [leacetime  living  is  just  around  the  corner. 


Or  take  another  example.  The  "Continuous  Process"  for  making  rayon  yarn  is  as  much  a  miracle 
in  textiles  as  television  screens  are  to  electroni«-s.  Just  imagine  a  method  of  rayon  manufacture  that 

pnK-eeds  from  s[>inning  the  fdament  to  twisting  the  yarn,  all  in  one  continuous  oiM-ratioii. 


And  the  parallel  still  holds — for  "Continuous  PrfK’ess"  rayon  yarn  is  also  Imsy  now  doing  work  for  war 

- ^  — providing  uniform,  knot-free  yarn  for  parachutes,  tire  cord  for  iKunhers  and  heavy-duty 

tir«*s,  wra|»ping  for  ehn-trical  wiring,  and  the  like.  Once  the  war  ends,  watch  the 

c«)U\ert  to  peace,  and  watc  h  the  new  textiles,  the  new  fabrics, 
u  new  standards  of  quality  that  "Continuous  Prex  ess"  yarn  w  ill 

make  {K>ssihle  for  the  world  of  the  future. 

It.  Off. 


rocess 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


New  York  Office,  500  Fifth  Avenue 
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service,  ii  is  true  that  some  jkkh- 
quality  shoes  are  being  made  as 
always.  It  would,  however,  appear 
that  the  industry  should  tell  con¬ 
sumers  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  maintaining  serviceability,  com- 
iort,  and  fit.  The  impression  shonld 
not  be  left  that  all  of  these  essential 
characteristics  have  gone  to  war. 

Non-Rationed  Shoes 

In  connection  with  any  discus¬ 
sion  of  serviceability,  you  would 
naturally  intpiire  about  some  of  the 
non-rationed  shoes  being  made  to¬ 
day.  You  might  also  want  to  kmm' 
what  is  being  done  to  correct  abuses 
that  are  well-known  to  all  of  us. 
The  Office  of  Price  Administration 
and  the  War  Production  Board 
have  received  manv  suggestions  on 
this  subject  from  the  shoe  industrv. 
These  suggestions  have  ranged  from 
requests  that  all  slu)es  be  rationed 
to  requests  for  no  controls  <«•  limi¬ 
tations  on  shoes  made  from  so- 
called  non-critical  materials.  We 
cannot  overlook  the  abuses  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  production 
and  sale  of  some  non-rationed  shoes. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  my  personal 
feeling  that  it  should  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  “kill  the  horse  to  cure  the 
disease.”  We  feel  very  definitelv 
that  the  productitm  of  non-rationed 
shoes  should  not  be  allowed  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  j)roduction  of  ra¬ 
tioned  types.  It  is  also  felt  that, 
with  proper  quantity  and  tpialitv 
controls,  these  shoes  can  make  a 
worth-while  contribution  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  to  the  civilian  economy. 
We  l)elieve  that  the  necessary  action 
will  be  taken  by  the  agencies  re¬ 
sponsible  for  establishing  jjrtiper 
controls.  Such  action,  we  hope,  will 
result  in  proper  correction  witliout 
serious  economic  injury. 

Children’s  Shoes 

.\nother  question  that  you  prob¬ 
ably  would  ask  is,  “What  about 
supplies  of  children’s  shoes?”  Un¬ 
questionably,  there  is  a  shortage  of 
certain  types  and  grades  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  footwear.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  substantial  inventories  and  a 
potential  production  of  sturdy,  serv¬ 
iceable  children’s  shoes  in  lower 
price  brackets.  The  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  order  was  recently 
amended  to  permit  increased  tpiotas 
on  misses’,  children’s  ,and  boys’ 
shoes.  Manufacturers  are  making 
every  effort  to  take  advantage  of 


this  revision  and  the  results  of 
their  efforts  probably  will  Ix'come 
apparent  in  the  near  future. 

We  have  received  reports  that  in 
some  instances  salespeople  ha\e 
misfit  children  in  order  to  avoid 
a  lost  sale  where  the  proper  size 
is  mjssing.  Any  such  tendency 
should  be  carelully  watched  by 
management.  Misfitting  not  only 
wastes  a  pair  of  shoes  but  can  re¬ 
sult  in  serious  bfHlily  harm  to  the 
wearer. 

Since  rationing  began,  inventory 
conditions  have  drastically  changed 
from  a  surplus  of  certain  types  to 
a  shortage  of  most  types.  However, 
there  still  remains  in  some  areas 
and  in  some  types  of  g(K)ds,  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  frozen  stocks.  We  have 
been  sympathetic  to  this  problem 
from  the  beginning  of  rationing.  As 
already  indicated,  we  have  tried  to 
cooperate  with  the  trade  where  we 
could  do  so  without  adversely  af¬ 
fecting  the  supply  of  essential  slioes. 
We  have  now  reached  a  critical 
}joint  of  shortage  which  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to  consider  releasing 
from  rationing  any  shoes  which  con¬ 
sumers  are  not  accepting  merely 
bet  ause  they  prefer  other  types.  We 
are  examining  closely  the  shoes 
in  inventory  which  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  could  represent  reason¬ 
able  coupon  value.  In  this  classi¬ 
fication  might  fall  obsolete  shoes 
which  have  deteriorated  in  style 
and  serviceability  to  a  point  where 
they  are  relatively  worthless. 


Action  Awaited  on  339 

I  HE  REPORF  of  the  OPA- 
apjMiinted  committees  which  have 
been  working  on  recommendations 
for  revision  of  MPR  339  (ravon 
hosiery)  was  released  late  last 
month.  OP.\  action  has  not  been 
taken  yet,  but  the  general  Ixlief 
is  that  it  will  not  be  much  longer 
delayed.  (At  press  time  a  dissent¬ 
ing  group  was  predicting  that 
nothing  would  happen  Ixfore  the 
first  of  the  year.)  Retailers  hope 
that  the  imminent  (diristmas  buy¬ 
ing  peak  will  be  considered,  and 
that  changes  will  not  have  to  lx 
made  during  that  time. 

Lew  Hahn,  in  a  recent  bulletin 
to  members,  said  that  some  com¬ 
promise  betw'een  the  committee  re¬ 
port  and  ()P.\’s  position  is  to  lx 
expected:  that  the  revised  regula¬ 
tion  will  probably  contain  some 
relief  from  the  worst  features  of  the 
original  order  but  may  not  lx 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  trade. 
If  it  turns  out  that  a  fair  effort 
to  eliminate  the  original  order’s 
most  objectionable  provisions  has 
been  made,  he  said,  there  should  lx 
a  broad-minded  willingness  on  the 
part  of  retailers  to  accept  the  com¬ 
promise.  On  the  other  hand,  any 
OPA  effort  to  cling  to  such  a  major 
inequity  as  the  classification  of  re¬ 
tailers  should,  he  said,  be  a  signal 
for  resumjition  of  the  fight  on  this 
order. 


T.C.C.  Announces  Spring  Accessory  Colors 


IN  RELEASING  the  1944  Spring 
millinery  and  glove  colors,  the  Tex¬ 
tile  Color  Card  Association  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  close  coordination 
achiexed.  Lhere  are  twenty-three 
millinery  colors,  with  specific  re¬ 
commendations  for  the  three  classi¬ 
fications  of  fur  felt,  wool  felt  and 
straw,  riie  following  are  chosen 
for  fur  felt:  .Arctic  Sea,  Chinese 
Lacquer,  .Allied  Blue,  China  jade, 
Loffee  Beige,  Cream  Cocoa,  Patio 
Fuchsia,  Chili  Green,  Red  Pepper, 
Siesta  Violet  and  Strato  Grey.  For 
wool  felt:  Ocean  .Aqua,  Hero  Blue, 
Chili  Green,  Red  Pepper,  Siesta 
Violet,  Wild  Grape,  Placid  Green, 
.Airman  Blue,  Light  Coffee,  Country 
Beige,  .American  Eagle  Gold,  Nas¬ 


sau  Pink  and  Strato  Grey.  For 
straw:  Cffiinese  Lacquer,  Hero  Blue, 
(diina  Jade,  Cream  Cocoa,  Patio 
Fuchsia,  Sky  Beige,  Liberty  Red, 
Nassau  Pink,  Burnt  and  Strato 
Grey.  Black,  brown  and  navy  are 
specified  for  all  three  classifications 
and  white  for  straw.  Fifteen  glove 
colors  are  chosen  of  which  six  are 
new  shades.  Glove  colors  are:  \Vild 
Grape,  Golden  'I'obacco,  I’own 
Brown,  Bluejacket,  Liberty  Red, 
Country  Beige,  .American  Eagle 
Gold,  Strato  Grey  and  Petal  Pink. 
Chamois  is  recommended  for  staple 
requirements.  I’he  six  new  shades 
are:  Ocean  .Aqua,  Cream  Cocoa, 
White  Orchid,  Hero  Blue,  Siesta 
Violet,  Chili  Green. 
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FINISHES 


*  R«9.  U.  S.  a.  and  Canodo 


[S^holifr  Bros.»  Inc.  Mfrs.  of  Textile  Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils,  Finishes  •  Collins  &  Westmoreland  Sts.,  Phila.  34,  Pa.  •  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Can. 


For  over  35  years,  much  of 
milady’s  apparel  has  been  processed 

with  Scholler  products  .  .  .  hosiery,  gloves, 
blouses,  skirts  and  underthings — all  have 

been  enriched  in  beauty  and  increased  in  service  life. 

And,  for  every  fibre  available  today,  there  is  a 
Durabeau*  Finish  "tailored  to  fit  the  fabric.” 
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Notions  Promotions 
from  Kleinert’s 

IHE  FALL  PROGRAM  lor 
(lass  lessons  in  i^ood  grooming  has 
been  issued  by  the  1.  11.  Kleinert 
Rubber  Goinpany  to  home  eco¬ 
nomics  teachers  in  .'),0(M)  scluKtls 
tbrougboul  the  country .  It  includes 
a  21  by  .35  inch  wall  chart  yvbicb  is 
supplemented  with  l(K)se  leal  les¬ 
son  sheets  for  distribution  to  in¬ 
dividual  students.  The  (hart  is 
headlined  “Clothes  and  C^harm 
Conservers  for  Young  (hireerists" 
and  carries  illustrations  ol  slack 
shields,  pin-in  shields.  Hralorms. 
sani-scants.  Victory  Nuvo  IkUs, 
make  up  capes  and  'Lurhandannas. 
ail  dramatized  in  a  breezy  teen  age 
stvle.  Brafornis  are  “smart  under 
(Over  yvork”  and  g(KKl  grrKtming 
makes  a  girl  “the  number  one  hit 
on  the  pin-up  parade.”  The  l(X)se 
leaves  given  the  students  contain 
the  same  information. 

*  *  • 

As  part  of  a  campaign  to  |X)pular- 
ize  shield  wardrolx'S  as  tlie  basis 
of  clothes  conservation,  Kleinert’s 
has  sent  a  sketch  of  a  “conservation 
corner”  to  fashion  editors,  togeth¬ 
er  yvith  complete  information  as  to 
the  variety  and  usefulness  of  shields 
made  for  many  purposes.  The 
■sketch,  reproduced  here,  is  really  a 
(|ui(k  and  easy-to-take  education  in 
the  necessity  of  owning  a  variety  of 
shields.  ^Vhere  space  {termits,  the 
set-up  shown  in  the  sketch  yvould 
make  a  clever  corner  in  a  notions 
department. 


(ledit,  it  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to 
a  major  share. 

I  he  first  ol  these  is  the  change  in 
the  attitude  ol  the  War  Prodiic- 
tion  Board  toyvards  the  importance 
of  the  civilian  in  a  yvar  economy. 
Hammering  away  at  this  issue  lor 
months  in  the  Council  meetings 
and  in  the  presentations  by  the 
CMuncil  committees,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Councirs  contribu- 
lion  to  this  change  yvas  a  signih- 
(ant  one. 

Setondly,  the  change  in  the  past 
lew  months  in  the  attitude  ol  ()P.\ 
(and  in  its  personnel)  tan  also 
be  a.s(ribed  in  large  measure  to  the 
elf(jrts  of  the  Central  Council  and 
its  committees  in  bringing  con¬ 
stant  jjressure  lor  more  reasonable 
regulation.  The  Council  organized 
its  members  and  coordinated  their 
presentations  belore  the  House- 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi¬ 
ness,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  these 
presentations  plaved  an  important 
part  in  bringing  aliout  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  old  personnel 
and  the  arrival  of  the  neyv. 
It  was  |K‘rhaps  inevitable  that 
Cihester  Bowles  and  )ohn  F. 
Brownlee  and  Reagan  1‘.  Connalh 
(or  men  like  them)  yvould  eyen- 
tually  haye  lo  (ome  in  and  salvage 
(d*.\.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that 
the  changes  yvould  have  taken  place 
so  soon  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Central  Council. 

How  Merchants  Can  IJse  the 
Central  C^ouncil 

Fhe  Central  Council  is  built 
around  the  nucleus  of  the  great 
national  retail  associations,  and 
merchants  have  a  right  to  depend 
on  the  executive  directors  of  their 
national  associations  for  the  pro- 


PRE.SENF  POPlJLARirV  of 
slides  and  buckles  has  not  been 
equaled  in  twenty  years,  rejxtrt 
Bailey,  (ire  -n  S;  Eiger.  Many  lac- 
tors  contribute  to  this  popularity. 
Fhe  fashion  demand  for  large  but¬ 
tons.  yvhich  sometimes  proved  too 
heay  y  lor  the  fabric,  first  led  to  the 
use  ol  slides;  they  an;  as  large  and 
dramatic  as  big  buttons,  but  lighter 
in  weight.  Government-retpiired 
straight  line  fashions  have  put  em- 


tection  ol  then  interests.  1  bus, 
any  merdiant  who  is  conlronted 
with  a  problem  ol  price  or  supply 
restridion  should  lolloyv  his  usual 
practice  ol  getting  in  touch  with 
the  head  of  his  association.  Fhe 
association  head  is  etpiipped  to  de¬ 
cide  yvhether  the  problem  is  an 
individual  one  yvhich  can  be 
I'.andled  yvithout  difhdilty,  or 
yvhether  it  is  a  problem  common 
to  so  many  retailers  that  it  should 
be  In'ought  belme  the  Central 
(iouiuil  for  releience  to  one  ol  its 
(ommittees. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  a 
group  ol  merchants  Irom  dilferent 
branches  ol  retailing  discover  alter 
(onsultation  that  they  have  a  com¬ 
mon  problem  which  is  peculiar  to 
their  geographic  area.  .\  number 
of  such  problems  have  been  re- 
lerred  to  the  Council  by  the  heads 
ol  state  ass(Kiations  affiliated  with 
the  American  Retail  Federation. 
Fhe  Retailers'  I'ranportation 
Ciommittee,  one  of  the  most  active 
ol  the  Councirs  (ommittees,  has 
dealt  successlullv  yvith  several  geo- 
gi  aphical  problems. 

In  short,  the  Central  Council  ol 
Xational  Retail  .Vssociations  pro- 
yides  a  clearing  house  in  which  the 
yarious  segments  ol  the  organized 
retail  industry  can  c(K)rdinate  their 
approaches  to  the  government 
agencies.  The  Council  has  sub¬ 
stantially  strengthened  the  work  of 
the  separate  associations  by  per¬ 
mitting  them  to  exchange  experi¬ 
ences  and  anticipations.  Fhey  yvork 
together  steadilv  and  yvith  groyv- 
ing  efficiency. 

Fhe  Council  idea  yvas  a  good  one 
yvhen  it  yvas  started,  and  its  yvork 
is  even  more  important  t<xlay. 


phasis  on  elegant  detail  trim.  Slides 
also  offered  manufacturers,  limited 
by  trimming  alloyvances,  a  nc-yv 
media  of  decoratitjn.  Scarciiy  ol 
jeyvelry  due  to  metal  priorities  is 
spotlighting  slides.  An  easel-backed 
counter  card  has  been  prepared  liy 
B.  G.  E.  for  button  dej)artnienls. 
It  is  captioned  “Buy  a  slide  and 
make  a  boyv”,  and  six  different  boyvs 
in  six  different  slides  illustrate  hoyv 
customers  may  effectively  use  them. 


Slides  and  Buckles  Popular 
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THE  SAMUEL  HIGBY  CAMP  INSTITUTE 


FOR  BETTER  POSTURE 


Dedicated  to  those  who  are  furthering  the  Health  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Public... to  assist  them  in  their 
work  toward  better  Health  through  Better  Posture... the 
Samuel  Higby  Camp  Institute  for  Better  Posture  has 
been  organized  to  maintain  a  year-round  flow  of  timely 
educational  material  to  members  of  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion,  schools,  colleges,  industrial  and  public  health 
groups. 


IVVVWW 


Established  in  Peacetime 
. .  Continued  in  Wartime  . . 

CAMP 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
THE  NATION’S 
HEALTH  EDUCATION 


VVVV\AAAAVVV'VVVVVVVVV\\\VAA 


CA^P 


NATIONAL 

POSTURE 

WEEK 


S.  H.  CAMP  AND  COMPANY,  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 
World’s  forges/  monufoc/urers  of  scientific  supports 
Offices  in  New  York;  Chicago;  Windsor,  Ontario;  London,  Eng 


...  an  institution  of  S.  H.  Camp  &  Company  that  has 
brought  the  importance  of  good  posture  and  its  relation 
to  good  health  to  the  attention  ot  millions  of  Americans. 
Enthusiastically  supported  by  outstanding  newspaper 
and  magazine  editors . . .  National  Posture  Week  has  the 
endorsement  of  leading  health,  medical  and  educational 
authorities  everywhere. 


f 

I 

I 
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NRDGA  Position  on  Tax  Proposals 


(Conliniit'd  from  page  12) 


^cncy.  When  Victory  lias  been  won, 
we  exjiect  to  appear  belore  \on 
then,  and  say— “Cientleinen,  we  pro- 
jMised  to  meet  this  tax  emer¬ 
gency.  Now  that  it  has  salely 
passed,  we  ask  yon  to  repeal  the 
tax  and  permit  us  again  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  normal  way."  Our 
leeling  is  so  strong  on  this  subject 
that  we  ask  you  now,  in  consider¬ 
ing  our  recommendation,  also  to 
])ut  a  definite  limit  upon  the  life 
ol  such  a  tax  so  that  it  may  auto¬ 
matically  cease  to  operate  six 
months  alter  the  war. 

During  this  war  period  a  retail 
sales  tax  has  several  definite  ad¬ 
vantages.  It  will  siphon  off  pur¬ 
chasing  power  and  thus  i  educe  the 
demand  for  gtKKis  against  the  pres¬ 
ent  shortage.  It  would  in  no  way 
interfere  with,  or  complicate,  the 
eflorts  of  price  administrators,  since 
it  would  apply  cleanly  as  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  such  final  price  as  has  been 
authori/ed.  Eventually  the  time 
will  come  when  this  tax  can  be 
repealed.  It  will  then  leave  no  tax 
content  iti  inventories  and  will 
mean  an  immediate  reduction  in 
prices  to  the  consumer.  While  the 
])ayment  of  such  a  tax  would  fall 
proportionately  heavier  on  those  of 
the  lower  income  levels,  it  will  not 
be  as  oppressive  as  an  increase  in 
the  rates  on  all  income  (above  low¬ 
ered  exemptions)  nor  as  oppressive 
as  an  increase  in  .Social  Security 
tax  rates  both  of  which  fall  on  every 
dollar  in  the  pay  envelope.  Since  a 
retail  sales  tax  would  not  affect  ex- 
jtenditures  for  rent,  doctor  bills, 
insurance  premiums,  mortgage  pay¬ 
ments,  savings,  shoe  repairs,  laundry 
or  other  services,  it  would  not 
reach  more  than  of  any 

worker’s  pay  envelope. 

Retail  Excise  Taxes 

We  are  opposed  to  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  retail  excise  taxes  on  selected 
items,  such  as  furs,  jewelry,  cos¬ 
metics,  luggage,  handbags  and  wal¬ 
lets.  Such  levies  introduce  insur¬ 
mountable  administrative  difficul¬ 
ties  and  confusion,  relatively  low- 
yield  in  proportion  to  the  irritation 
and  expense  involved,  and  invite 
evasion.  The  collection  of  excise 
taxes  on  selected  items  of  retail 
merchandise  involves  special  ac¬ 


counting  mechanism  and  determin¬ 
ation  ot  sjx'cial  amounts  of  sales. 
(ieneral  .Sales  fax  on  all  items  ol 
merchandise  at  a  single  flat  rate  is 
simpler  to  administer  because  the 
amount  of  sales  to  which  it  applies 
will  generally  correspond  with  the 
total  sales  figure  now  required  on 
the  income  tax  return.  The  verifi¬ 
cation  of  the  proper  amount  due 
from  taxpayers  under  a  universal 
single  rate  on  all  sales  can  be 
audited  very  simply  by  the  field  ex¬ 
aminers  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  when  they  are  verifying 
the  income  tax  return.  Excise  tax 
returns  on  a  selected  list  of  items 
(  an  only  be  verified  by  a  large  addi¬ 
tional  force  of  auditors  at  a  much 
greater  expense  per  audit. 

Corporation  Tax  Rate.s 

I'he  Treasury  has  suggested  that 
the  normal  and  surtax-  rates  on 
(orporations  Ik*  increased  from  lb‘’„ 
to  While  retailers  recognize 

their  responsibility  for  making  a 
maximum  contribution  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  our  in- 
(histry  is  catight  between  frozen 
prices  and  unfrozen  costs.  We  are 
also  threatened  with  a  substantial 
decrease  in  our  sales  due  to  pro¬ 
gressive  scarcities  of  merchandise. 
.\s  the  war  progresses,  scarcities  ol 
merchandise  become  more  wide- 
sjiread.  .Stock  piles  ha\e  already 
been  sold  to  consumers  as  a  result 
ol  government  inventory  limita¬ 
tions.  The  prospect,  therefore,  for 
the  retail  business  indicates  a  defi- 
tiite  decline  in  sales  for  1944.  Mean¬ 
while  fixed  charges  remain  the  same 
and  operating  costs  have  increased 
because  of  the  inefficiencies  arising 
from  labor  turnover  and  the  en¬ 
forced  employmetit  of  inexperi- 
emed  personnel.  .\ny  increase  in 
normal  and  surtax  rates  will  otily 
further  diminish  the  opportunitv 
of  keeping  alive  established  retail 
businesses.  The  inevitable  results 
tray  w-ell  lie  disastrous  in  an  in¬ 
dustry  on  which  present  civilian 
morale  and  post-war  prosperity 
depends. 

Post-War  Reserves 
I'o  further  the  war  effort,  many 
substitutes  have  been  designed  in 
the  field  of  civilian  goods  inferior 


in  (pialit)  and  appearance  to  pre¬ 
war  merchantfise.  W'omen’s  hosiery 
which  was  formerly  made  ol  u\loii 
and  silk  is  now  made  ol  layon 
and  cotton.  .Men's  shirts  are  made 
on  X'ictory  motfels  with  less  mate¬ 
rial  than  in  prewar  time,  and  with 
simpler  construction.  C'.osmetics  are 
packaged  in  paste  board  containers 
instead  of  more  acceptable  metal 
containers.  Upon  the  termination 
of  the  war  ancl  the  recontersion  ot 
production  to  prewar  cpialitv  ol 
(onsumer  gcxids,  retailers  as  a 
whole,  stand  to  take  large  losses  as 
the  present  substitute  gtXKls  will 
then  be  saleable  only  at  vastly 
reduced  prices. 

During  the  war  stores  are  finding 
themselves  unable  to  pro|K‘rly 
maintain  their  plant  and  ecpiip- 
ment  either  as  to  mechanical  condi¬ 
tions  or  as  to  appearance.  When 
the  war  is  ended  substantial  sums 
must  be  s|x*nt  to  make  current  this 
deferred  maintenance. 

l.'pon  termination  of  the  war.  the 
stores  have  an  obligation  to  re- 
employ  and  re-train  those  of  their 
employees  who  have  been  in  the 
armed  forces.  This  will  also  entail 
substantial  sums  of  money  to  lie 
paid  as  termination  w'ages  to  others. 
If  anv  increase  is  to  lie  made  in 
(orporate  tax  rates,  we  ask  that  it 
be  in  the  form  of  a  jjost-war  credit 
.Siuh  a  credit  should  Ik  similar  in 
application  to  the  jiresent  post-war 
credit  with  respect  to  excess  profits 
taxes,  namely,  it  should  Ik  currently 
applicable  in  cases  of  debt  repay¬ 
ment  or  it  should  be  available  in 
the  form  of  Ciovernment  botids 
convertible  immediately  after  the 
end  of  the  war. 

Specific  Excess  Profits 
Tax  Credit 

riie  present  Internal  Revenue 
Code  provides  for  a  specific  mini¬ 
mum  excess  profits  tax  credit  of 
S5,000.  Profits  under  this  amount 
are  not  subject  to  the  excess  profits 
tax  on  corporations.  W'e  have  had 
urgent  requests  from  our  smaller 
memlKrs  that  this  specific  credit 
be  increased  to  SI 0,000.  We,  there¬ 
fore,  favor  an  increase  of  the  speci¬ 
fic  credit  to  510,000  in  order  to  help 
the  smaller  businesses  build  up 
their  surplus  structures  to  enable 
them  to  weathei  whatever  economic 
storms  that  may  fall  when  peace 
comes. 

(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Management  Conference 


★  The  three  regional  chapters  uf  the  Store  Management  Group  met  in  Xew  York  last 
month  for  a  two-day  conference  on  current  problems  in  the  management  field.  Repre¬ 
senting  stores  in  the  Xew  England,  Upstate  Xeu>  York  and  Middle  Atlantic  areas,  the 
members  reported  in  open  discussion  on  their  experiences  and  problems,  considering 
current  effects,  probable  intensification  of  problems  during  the  Christmas  season,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  post-war  implications  and  significance.  The  discussions  leere  led  by  SMG 
Chairman,  E.  II'.  Dennis  of  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Ciirr  C.o.,  Rochester,  X.  Y.  and  the  three 
Chapter  Chairmen:  Thomas  A.  Cox,  Gilchrist  Company,  Boston;  Harold  J.  Roche,  E.  IT. 
Edwards  ir  Son,  Rochester,  X.  Y.;  and  John  A.Huete,  Woodward  ir  Lothrop,  Washington. 

What  follows  is  a  running  report  of  the  discussion  on  topics  of  greatest  timeliness.  This 
has  been  reported  in  full,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  valuable  suggestions  on  selling  and 
operating  problems  of  less  urgency.  A  complete  record  of  the  conference  is  available  from 
the  Store  Management  Division. 


EMPLOYMENT  RESOURCES 


MORE  EFEOR  I  S  lo  rcxruit 
new  employees  were  lor  ihe  most 
pari  lollowing  along  previous  lines 
ot  s|K-cial  advertising,  appeals  to 
employees  to  line  up  relatives  and 
Iriends,  and  cooperation  with 
schools  and  colleges,  hut  seseial 
new  developments,  or  new  twists 
to  old  methods,  were  re|>oried. 

Radio  Appeals.  Robert  Irish  ol 
the  John  G.  Myers  Company, 
Albany,  reported  an  ama/ing  re- 
sjxtnse  Irom  a  radio  apjx;al.  Hovey’s 
in  Boston  had  also  tried  broad¬ 
casting  an  appeal  lor  applicants 
on  the  radio,  with  surprising  suc¬ 
cess.  rite  appeal  is  directed  to 
housewives  or  people  who  have 
never  worked  but  always  thought 
they  would  like  to  work  in  a  store, 
rite  broadcast  was  made  three 
times  a  day  for  four  days  running. 

Large  Display  Ads.  Sibley,  Lind¬ 
say  &  Curr  of  Rochester  displayed 
a  full-page  ad  for  help  which  had 
been  run  with  the  approval  of  the 
ItKal  W.M.C.  The  ad  played  up 
the  “Home  Front”  appeal,  with  il¬ 
lustrations  of  such  jobs  as  waitress, 
office  clerk,  marker,  stock-keeper, 
etc.,  and  included  a  request  for 
people  not  to  apply  if  they  were 
w«)rking  in  an  essential  war  in¬ 
dustry.  According  to  Jay  C.  Lesslie 


of  Sibley’s,  the  ad  pulled  a  fairly 
good  response  for  several  days 
after  it  was  run. 

E.  \\’.  Edwards  It  Son,  Rochester, 
Harold  Roche  stated,  had  also 
made  use  of  a  half-page  display  ad, 
but  felt  that  almost  equally  g<M>d 
results  had  been  obtained  Irom  two 
small  ads  run  in  different  papers. 

Stores  in  Bridgeport  are  restricted 
to  a  single  column  in  the  classified 
advertising  section,  but  reported 
no  objection  by  local  authorities  to 
the  use  of  a  display  ad. 

Rocruiting  Through  Employoos. 
Hovey’s,  according  to  Marion  Cior- 
don.  Store  .Manager,  had  picked 
up  the  “home  front’’  theme  and 
had  sent  out  to  all  their  employees, 
on  executive  stationery,  a  letter 
urging  them  to  recruit  women 
workers  for  the  store  from  among 
their  friends.  Results  to  date  had 
I  een  excellent,  with  both  em¬ 
ployees  and  executives  sending  in 
applicants. 

Roeruiting  Through  Customors. 

Plans  for  a  small  bill  circular  head¬ 
ed  “Opportunity  Is  Knocking  at 
Your  Door,”  w'ere  in  progress  at 
another  Boston  store.  The  circular 
sets  forth  the  advantages  of  working 
in  a  department  store,  and  will  be 
sent  to  ail  charge  customers.  A 


store  in  the  Middle  West  which 
had  tried  this  plan,  sending  out 
70,001)  copies  ol  a  I-page  illustrated 
brochure  regarding  store  employ¬ 
ment,  reported  not  tex)  much  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  mailing,  attributed 
in  part  to  its  enclosure  with  ad¬ 
vertising  material. 

Govornment  Foldor.  G.  (;.  Btxnh 
W’lKxiward  R:  Lothrop,  Washing¬ 
ton,  called  attention  to  a  folder 
put  out  very  recently  by  the  U.  S. 
Dep-artment  of  Labor,  calling  upon 
all  employables  throughout  the 
country  to  get  into  harness.  The 
lolder  includes  department  store 
jobs  in  its  listing  of  openings  where 
workers  are  needed.  T'he  folder  is 
understcxKl  to  l>e  available  for  free 
distribution,  and  it  was  suggested 
as  an  enclosure  with  a  letter  from 
a  store  manager  to  his  employees. 

Charge  Customar  Possibilitios. 

A  store  in  the  metropolitan  Xew 
\'ork  area  had  been  able  to  make 
use  of  a  woman  handling  charge 
accounts.  She  is  |)ermitted.  at  her 
tliscretion,  lo  suggest  to  customers 
who  come  in  to  pay  on  charge  ac¬ 
counts  that  employment  in  the 
store  is  one  way  of  helping  to  pay 
such  bills.  The  general  reaction  to 
this  procedure  was  that  only  an 
exceptional  employee  could  Ije 
trusted  to  handle  this  tactfully. 
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Employnwiit  Booth  Sam's  Can 
Rate  Store,  Deiroii,  hail  tried  the 
experimeiil  ol  settill^  up  a  "Help 
Wanted'’  hiKttli  on  the  main  floor 
Saturdav  arternooti,  and  lound  it 
\er\  siuees-slul.  1  hirty-three  peo¬ 
ple  applied  the  Itrst  altertiooti. 

City  Firomon.  J.  E.  Damerel  re- 
ixti  teii  that  ).  N.  Adam  K;  do.,  Htil- 
falo,  has  lound  a  souree  of  help 
frotn  amontr  city  liretneti,  picking 
up  hall  a  do/.eti  lor  the  stote  and 
another  hall  do/.eti  lor  the  ware¬ 
house.  Ml.  Damerel  personally 
visited  the  ilillerent  lire  stations, 
asking  lor  the  othcer  on  duty  and 
explaining  the  ty|x‘  ol  wot  k  ollereil 
and  the  rate  ol  pay.  Fiiemen  work 
on  a  two-plat<K)n  system  anil  have 
an  olt  week. 

Railway  Postal  Employoos  have 
been  utilized  in  Pittsburgh  for  part- 
time  work.  Regular  jobs  in  this 
line  olten  iniolve  long  runs  with 
following  day  off,  and  work  out 
well  for  store. 

Shoring  Worhors  with  War 
Plants.  Sibley’s  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  employees  who  wish  to  do 
so  to  take  four-hour  jobs  with  a 
large  war  plant.  Drivers,  for  in¬ 
stance,  work  on  8  to  12  P.  M.  shifts. 

Earl  W’.  Hunt  of  the  W’m.  Hen- 
gerer  Co.,  Buffalo,  mentioned  co- 
ofteration  with  war  plants  in  the 
services  of  Iteauty  parlor  operators. 
Operators  work  a  full  shift  at  the 
war  plant,  from  about  4  o’clock 
to  one  in  the  morning,  then  report 
to  the  store  two  or  three  hours 
later  than  regular  time  next  day 
when  they  do  this. 

.Allan  C.  Stnith,  Browti  I’hom- 
son,  Inc.,  Hartford,  has  loutiil  some 
relief  from  the  acute  employment 
situation  there  by  using  part-tiitte 
men  from  factories.  I'he  factories 
have  thousands  of  men  who  are 
living  away  from  home  and  glad 
to  take  on  extra  work  to  fill  iti  their 
free  time.  The  store  u.ses  some  mett 
from  6  to  10  in  the  evening,  anil 
others  from  8  .\.M.  to  noon.  .About 
half  of  the  cleaning  work,  a  third 
of  the  receivitig  and  markittg  opera¬ 
tion,  a  large  portion  of  the  wrap¬ 
ping  and  packing,  and  more  thati 
half  of  the  delivery  is  handled  bv 
these  part-time  employees.  Turn¬ 
over  has  been  fairly  rapid,  but  most 
of  these  men  stay  for  three  or  four 
months.  Store  pays  equivalent  ol 
starting  rate  at  defense  plattt. 


Englatid  Brothers,  Piltsiteld, 
Mass,  has  been  able  to  staff  its 
contract  departments— carpet  and 
linoleutn  laying,  Venetian  blinds, 
etc.— by  means  ol  part-time  workers 
Irom  General  Electric,  .Miss  Bertha 
Yager  reported.  Ehese  men  work 
lor  the  store  from  9  .A..M.  to  3  P.M., 
then  go  on  to  a  night  shift  at  G.  E. 
L'.S.E.S.  recommends  that  men  car¬ 
ry  as  many  jobs  as  they  can,  and 
there  is  no  objection  on  the  part 
of  G.  E. 

Expariofic*  with  U.S.E.S.  The 

stores  mentioned  above  had  found 
no  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
U.S.E..S.  to  the  part-time  employ¬ 
ment  of  people  working  full  time  in 
war  industries,  or  vice  versa.  In  one 
case,  a  critical  area  store  said  that 
the  C..S.E..S.  had  intimated  that  if 
the  store  maile  arrangements  for 
employees  to  work  part  time  in  a 
war  plant,  the  employees  ivould  not 
be  drafted.  But  from  Buffalo  came  a 
report  that  may  indicate  a  severe 
tightening  up  of  this  j>olicy.  It 
had  formerly  been  possible  here  to 
hire  some  men  who  were  working 
an  eight-hour  shift  in  other  inilus- 
tries  and  who  were  willing  to  put 
in  a  short  extra  period  of  three 
or  four  hours  of  store  work.  Now-, 
however,  the  U..S.E..S.  in  Buffalo  i-> 
no  longer  willing  to  send  men  to 
stores  on  this  basis  if  they  can  l;e 
utilized  elsewhere  in  war  work. 
(The  controlled  referral  plan  is  in 
effect  here.) 

In  .Springfield,  Mass.,  stores  were 
at  first  asked  to  clear  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  all  full-time  people  through 
the  U.  S.  E.  S.,  but  they  are  now 
permitted  to  hire  anyone  not  quali¬ 
fied  for  full-time  defense  work  with¬ 
out  such  referral.  However,  stores 
are  not  permitted  to  advertise  for 
full-time  help. 

From  Washington  came  a  report 
that  U.  S.  E.  .S.  authorities  have  ex¬ 
pressed  the  belief  that  they  may  be 
able  to  refer  to  stores  only  people 
seeking  part-ime  work,  and  that  it 
mav  be  necessary  to  establish  con¬ 
trols  on  the  maximum  number  of 
full-time  people  stores  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  maintain. 

School  for  Billing  Machine 
Operators.  J.  K.  Bennett,  R.  H. 
Stearns  Co.,  Boston,  has  started  a 
school  for  billing  machine  opera¬ 
tors.  These  people  now  come  in  at 
12:30  (after  lunch)  and  work  on 
the  fliKtr  until  4:. 30.  Then  they  lake 


time  oft  for  supper,  come  hack 
when  billing  machine  operators 
leave,  and  work  on  the  billing  ma¬ 
chines  until  8  o’clock.  'Ehes  do 
this  live  days  a  week,  and  on  Saiur- 
ilays  work  their  regular  shift  o| 
9:4.')  to  on  the  floor.  1  his  pio- 
ceilure  has  caught  up  the  billing 
work  anil  trained  a  reserve  ol  new 
operators  who  will  be  needed  at 
Cdiristmas. 

The  store  has  had  more  appli¬ 
cants  for  this  type  ol  instruction 
than  they  have  been  able  to  ac¬ 
commodate.  I'he  girls  are  paid 
the  minimum  rale  ol  billing  ma¬ 
chine  operators,  which  is  ahom 
S2.00  more  than  a  wrapper’s  salat  \, 
anil  also  receive  ?.')<  a  day  sup|H’i 
money. 

Cooporation  with  Schools. 

Stores  in  larger  cities  are  count¬ 
ing  heavily  on  looperation  from 
schools  anti  colleges  to  meet  both 
present  shortages  and  Christmas 
peak  demands  in  the  field  of  labor. 

I  he  majority  present  reported  that 
sihool  boards  were  working  very 
(losely  with  stores  on  this  matter, 
and  only  a  few  cities  have  found 
sihool  boards  uncooperative.  Of 
special  interest  to  stores  in  larger 
cities  was  a  report  from  Detroit 
where  stores  have  been  working 
with  the  ,  school  board  on  the 
process  of  transferring  pupils  to 
areas  near  the  shopping  district 
so  that  students  will  be  nearer  to 
the  stores  and  able  to  put  in  part- 
time  work.  Arrangements  are  being 
worked  out  so  that  a  certain  numb¬ 
er  of  students  will  attenil  morning 
classes  for  four  hours  and  then 
work  for  four  hours  in  the  stores. 
.A  second  group  will  work  mornings 
and  attend  school  in  the  afternoon. 

[Editor’s  \otk:  Early  in  October  tlie 
Personnel  (iroup  mailed  to  members 
a  detailed  report  on  a  mnnber  of 
lomnuinity  programs  now  in  use  for 
cooperation  between  sthiKiI  boards 
and  stores  on  this  question.] 

Childron's  Nursarios.  The  prac¬ 
ticability  of  establishing  nurseries 
for  young  children  as  a  means  of 
releasing  their  mothers  for  employ¬ 
ment  was  iTTOught  up.  No  store 
present  had  participated  in  such  a 
project,  and  the  general  reaction 
seemed  to  be  that  this  is  not  a 
matter  for  store  action  except  for 
the  possibility  of  spurring  social 
workers  and  local  authorities  to 
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take  tare  ot  the  problem,  tirilisli 
experience  with  nurseries  in  stores 
was  cited,  where  it  was  found  that 
transportation  difficulties  inatle  the 


project  impracticable.  It  was  point¬ 
ed  out,  also,  that  usually  the  charge 
to  the  parent  is  prohibitive  in  rela 
tion  to  store  salaries. 


THE  48-HOUR  WEEK 


EXPERIENCE  with  application 
ol  the  18-hour  week  regulation  in 
critical  areas  indicated  that  the  best 
procedure  by  far  is  for  the  stores  ol 
the  community  to  deal  with  the 
War  .Manpowei  Commission  as  a 
gioiip.  Baltimore  reported  that  by 
following  this  procedure  the  stores 
were  able  to  convince  the  WMC 
that  an  extra  night  opening  would 
increase  rather  than  deciease  store 
labor  needs  and  also  create  addi¬ 
tional  problems  for  downtown 
restaurants.  .\s  a  result,  the  stores 
inaintained  their  regular  schedule, 
kept  customer-contact  employees  on 
a  42  hour  basis  and  put  the  48-hour 
week  into  operation  for  other  em¬ 
ployees. 

Members  in  areas  which  become 
designated  as  “critical”  were  urged 
to  work  closely  with  WMC  authori- 
ies  and  see  that  ojjerating  con¬ 
ditions  and  problems  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  arc  thoroughly  untler- 

STORE 

8 1  ORES  IN  .M.\.NY  cities  had 
complied  with  retjuests  by  local  au¬ 
thorities  to  change  their  daily  hours 
to  relieve  transportation  congestion 
—usually  opening  1.5  minutes  later 
in  the  morning  and  closing  15 
mintites  later  at  night.  I'lie  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  not 
much  additional  l)usiness  is  picked 
up  in  the  last  15  minutes  of  the  day. 

Rochester  leportetl  that  a  studv 
had  been  made  there  of  |)c)ssible 
changes  to  relieve  bus  congestion, 
and  that  the  suggestion  had  been 
made  that  industries  oj)en  earlier 
and  downtown  stores  later— 10:30 
to  ti:15  for  the  larger  stores.  Re¬ 
action  from  employees  to  this  pro¬ 
posal  was  so  unfavorable  that  one 
store,  fearing  it  would  lose  all  its 
married  women  employees,  had  to 
post  a  notice  on  the  bulletin  board 
denying  that  such  a  change  would 
be  made.  It  was  felt  that  the  sug¬ 
gested  hours  would  be  modified  in 
view  of  objections  by  merchants. 

Pressure  lor  later  opening  in  an¬ 
other  citv  was  diverted  by  persuad- 


stcKxl.  This  is  important,  in  view  of 
the  pressure  for  additional  night 
openings  experienced  by  many 
stores. 

One  of  the  Washington  stcjres 
reported  that,  in  shifting  from  a 
45-hour  to  a  48-hour  week,  the 
weekly  basis  was  changed  to  48  in¬ 
stead  of  counting  the  additional 
three  hours  as  overtime.  The  addi¬ 
tional  time  was  subject  to  straight 
time  payment,  in  accordance  with 
the  store’s  established  policy,  so  that 
the  shift  to  the  48-hour  week  basis 
simplified  accot.nting  and  payroll 
procedure.  This  is  in  contrast  to 
the  procedure  commonlv  lollowc'd 
of  treating  the  additional  hours  as 
overtime  and  segregating  the  extra 
compensation,  on  the  basis  that  a 
revision  to  a  shorter  work-week 
after  the  war,  with  a  consetjuent 
decrease  in  income,  will  be  mote 
acceptable  to  the  etnplovee. 

HOURS 

ing  the  local  transit  company  to 
have  a  survey  made  of  its  opera¬ 
tion.  The  survey  showed  that  bet¬ 
ter  management  would  increase  the 
operating  efficiency  of  the  transit 
company,  and  consecptently  placed 
stores  in  an  advantageous  position 
to  resist  the  request. 

Night  Openings 

The  majority  of  those  present 
did  not  believe  that  retnaining 
open  one  night  a  week  prosed  a 
deftnitely  detrimental  factor  to 
stores  in  obtainitig  desiraltle  etn- 
|jlo\ees.  While  the  point  was  tiot 
made,  matiy  stores  have  adopted  an 
opening  hour  of  12  or  1  o’clock  on 
the  day  of  the  late  closing.  Etn- 
ployee  reaction  to  this  procedure 
has  been  favoraltle,  and  uncloul)iecl- 
ly  some  of  the  group  had  this  factor 
in  mind. 

Rochester,  N.  V.  experimented 
with  a  new  plan  this  summer.  In 
the  past  stores  closed  at  1:00  on 
Saturday  during  July  and  .August, 
with  most  of  the  business  coming 


PRESIDBNVS  REPORT 

ir  S'RDCiA’s  president,  Edward  N. 
Allen,  newly  returned  from  IVashing- 
ton  conferences  on  various  regulations 
affecting  stores,  told  the  assembled 
store  managers  that  I/e  could  bring 
them  no  encouragement  on  the  man¬ 
power  situation.  General  experience, 
he  said,  probably  paralleled  that  of  his 
own  store.  Sage- A  lien  &  Co.,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  where  60%  of  the  employees 
had  been  with  the  store  less  than  six 
months.  Mr.  Allen  said  he  had  pointed 
out  to  the  ll’ar  Manpower  authorities 
that  retail  stores,  by  attracting  into  the 
business  field  people  ivithout  experi¬ 
ence  and  giving  them  their  first  job 
training,  are  making  an  important 
contribution  to  the  nation’s  manpower 
supply. 

On  the  subject  of  gasoline  ration¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Allen  felt  that  some  Washing¬ 
ton  authorities  are  coming  around  to 
the  viewpoint  that  too  great  a  cut  in 
retail  deliveries  means  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  gasoline 
by  indh'iduals  using  their  automobiles 
for  shopping  purposes— this  in  spite  of 
ODT’s  current  action  in  extending  de¬ 
livery  restrictions  to  a  nation-wide  basis. 

After  outlining  the  contributions  that 
retailers  are  making  to  the  war  effort 
by  strict  observance  of  the  WPB  Declar¬ 
ation  of  Policy  and  by  their  organized 
drive  to  sell  fl’cir  Bonds,  Mr.  Allen 
urged  them  to  bring  the  same  public- 
spirited  attitude  and  long-range  wisdom 
to  the  business  of  post-war  planning 
for  their  communities. 


between  11:00  or  11:30  and  1:00. 

I  bis  year  because  of  labor  shortages 
it  wcjuld  have  been  necessary  to 
Ining  in  extras  lor  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing.  and  it  was  considerc-tl  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  extras  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  working  lor  ilic:  hall  clay 
in  view  ctf  the  limited  amount  of 
monev  they  would  earn.  In  addi¬ 
tion.  the  transit  company’s  mileage 
b.ad  Iteeii  reduced,  and  it  was  felt 
that  the  elimination  ol  transporta¬ 
tion  of  contingents  on  .Saturday 
morning  would  be  helpful. 

It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  re¬ 
main  open  Friday  night  during  the 
summer,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
Monday  night  opening,  and  tc»  close 
entirely  on  .Saturday.  Merchants 
have  been  pleased  by  Friday  night 
volume;  employee  reac  tion  has  been 
verv  favorable,  to  the  point  where 
thev  would  like  to  see  the  practice 
continued;  and  favorable  comments 
have  been  heard  from  customers 
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that  ihe  Saturday  closing  is  gootl 
employee  policy. 

In  Boston  most  of  the  larger  de¬ 
partment  stores  are  observing  a 
I;()0  to  9:(K)  P..M.  schedule  on  .Mon¬ 
days,  whereas  the  specialty  shops 
follow  their  regular  daily  schedules 
on  .Mondass  and  are  open  all  day 
and  in  the  evening  on  Wednesdass. 
Evening  husiitess  on  .Monday  night 
was  repot  tetl  to  he  slow  at  hrst,  hut 
to  have  shown  an  appreciable  in¬ 
crease  after  the  first  three  or  four 
night  opettings.  Otmmon  practice 
in  Boston  is  to  allow  employees 
Sl.hO  lor  supper  money  (*n  days  of 
late  openings. 

One  large  specialty  store  had 
tried  the  .Monday  oj>ening  for  four 
evenings  and  then  abandoned  it. 
Employee  reaction  was  ver\  un- 
favorahle.  and  trans|K)rtation  dif¬ 
ficulties  were  encountered  by  many 
older  women  li\  ing  in  the  suburbs. 

I  he  store  has  a  high-class  clientele, 
more  interested  in  shopping  Mon- 
tlav  mornings  than  Monday  nights, 
and  the  night  openings  were  not 
successful. 

Christmas  Opanings 

Plans  for  night  openings  during 
the  Christmas  period  were  still  un¬ 
decided.  (ieneral  feeling  was  that 
in  most  cases  last  year’s  schedule 
will  Ik-  followed,  with  a  lew  defense 
centers  indicating  that  night  open¬ 
ings  may  be  started  stnnewhat  ear¬ 
lier  than  last  year. 

The  effect  of  transportation  con¬ 
gestion  on  cutting  down  night 
openings  was  mentioned.  With  a 
shortage  of  drivers,  it  was  felt  that 
the  transpot  tation  tompanies 
would  find  it  esen  mote  difficult 
than  last  seat  to  ptovide  adtlitional 
facilities  to  handle  night  sliopping 
crowds. 

■A  Washington  store  which  used 
to  stay  open  lor  15  days  helot  e 
Christmas  on  a  9:00  to  9;(K)  sched- 
ttle  last  year  had  dropped  all  ad¬ 
ditional  night  openings,  maintaiti- 
ing  only  its  regular  one  day  a  week 
schedule  of  12:00  to  9:00.  It  Avas 
felt  that  this  same  procedure  would 
have  to  be  followed  this  year  be¬ 
cause  of  the  labor  situation. 

.Asketl  for  a  direct  expression  of 
opinion  regarding  night  ojjeiiings. 
slightly  more  than  half  voted  in 
favor  of  fewer  evening  opettings 
this  Christmas,  as  against  those  fav¬ 
oring  more  oj)enings. 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE  REGULATIONS 


.A  CLEVEL.VNl)  member  report¬ 
ed  that  part  of  an  agreement  with 
the  W..\I.C.  called  for  stores  to 
guarantee  setiiority  privilege  to  men 
in  the  store  interviewed  and  leav¬ 
ing  lor  war  jobs.  .Such  seniority 
tanks  second  to  men  leasitig  for 
the  armed  services,  and  applies  only 
to  eittployees  who  have  beeti  with 
the  store  fi\e  years  or  httiger. 

-Another  store  has  ittcluded  a 
clause  in  att  .A.  E.  of  L.  cotttract 
that  it  the  employees  cottcerned 
are  tlrafted  for  war  labor,  they  will 
be  guaratited  te-emj)loyment  oit  the 
satne  job. 

Experieitce  with  re-employtnent 
of  tnen  released  from  military  serv¬ 
ice  for  medical  or  over  age  reasons 
proved  to  Ik-  fairly  limited,  al¬ 
though  otie  store  has  had  seveti 
men  ret  tit  it.  It  was  |K>inted  out 
that  fretiuently  these  men  upon 
their  release  from  militarv  service 
are  given  slips  tliiettitig  jhem  to 
repoii  to  the  I'.S.E.S.  ami  there¬ 
fore  do  not  leturii  to  the  store 
lor  re-emplovinent. 

One  instance  was  described 
wheie  a  former  eniplovee  with  a 
militarv  disthaige  had  simpiv  gone 


to  the  L'..S.E.S.  and  insisted  ujMtn 
being  jK-rmitted  to  return  to  his 
store  job.  Since  the  alternative 
was  to  letuni  him  to  militarv  serv¬ 
ice,  he  was  allowed  to  resume  his 
st*>ie  employment. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  men  dis¬ 
charged  from  military  service  are 
undoubtedly  in  many  instances 
being  referred  to  the  L’.S.E..S.  and 
not  applying  for  re-emploMiient 
within  the  lO-day  period  sjK-cilied 
by  law,  memlx-rs  were  reminded 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  delmile  policy  governing 
the  store’s  respotisibility  for  re- 
emplo\ing  such  people  whett  thev 
are  finally  released  from  war  jobs. 

There  has  been  no  clarification 
of  policy  on  this  by  C.overnment 
authorities,  as  to  whether  the  orig¬ 
inal  emploxer  is  still  obligated  to 
lake  an  emjtloyee  back  from  a  de¬ 
fense  job  under  such  circumsiaiues 
after  the  war  is  over.  I  he  original 
Selective  .Service  .\ct  assumed  that 
the  person  would  be  given  a  free 
discharge  from  the  armed  services 
but  present  practice  is  to  predicate 
the  discharge  upon  the  person’s 
willingness  to  take  a  defense  job. 


WAGE  STABILIZATION 


[Eduor's  Xoik:  .Much  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  on  this  subject  was  in  the  forni 
of  questions  and  answers  on  the  re¬ 
cently  revised  (ieneral  Order  31. 
(.eorge  Plant’s  article  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  covers  the  order  in  detail  and 
brings  the  revisions  up  to  date;  and 
conse<|uently  we  have  omitted  most  of 
the  (ionlerence  discussion  on  this 
|>oint.] 

C:0.\’i>Il)ER.VH().\  of  the  Wage 
Stabili/ation  regulations,  and  par- 
ticularh  of  Cieneral  Order  31,  dis¬ 
closed  that  while  a  numlK-r  of 
those  present  had  filed  wage  rate 
schedules,  the  majoritv  had  not 
done  so.  on  the  basis  that  they  al- 
reaclv  have,  in  compliance  with  the 
regulations,  properly  existent  plans 
and  schedules. 

The  majority  of  stores  which 
have  not  filed  wage  rate  schedules 
for  Board  approval  have  taken 
steps  to  put  into  a  written  record 
both  schedules  and  salary  plans, 
based  on  past  practice.  Records  in 
one  store  show  such  information  as 
department  number,  name  of  de¬ 


partment.  rate  of  commission  or 
salary  and  date  put  into  effect. 
nunilK-r  of  hours  worked  weekK. 
minimum  and  maximum  rate,  and 
the  basis  on  which  overtime  is  paid. 
.Also  included  is  a  statement  as  to 
the  freeptenev  of  salary  reviews  and 
the  amount  of  the  adjustment  made 
at  such  time. 

One  stole  lepoi  ted  obtaining  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  classification  lot  one 
of  its  blanch  stores  on  the  basis 
of  showing  a  rate  range  for  the 
entire  salesforce.  plus  commission 
on  all  sales— presumably  on  the 
basis  of  the  small  selling  force  in¬ 
volved  and  considerable  amount  of 
interselling. 

Quota-Bonus  and  Commissions 

Only  a  few  stores  had  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  securing  approval  of 
adjustments  in  compensation  plans. 
In  one  case  application  was  made 
to  the  Regional  Board  for  jk-i- 
mission  to  wipe  out  deficits  for 
salesmen  in  the  men’s  clothing  de- 
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are  operating  today  under  ceiling  prices  and 
mounting  costs.  Your  profit  margin  is  not  wide 
enough  to  pay  for  the  support  of  the  7th  Column  of 
Carelessness  which  causes  most  accidents.  The  7th 
Column  is  a  dangerous  and  expensive  parasite  which 
causes  loss  to  you  in  three  ways: 

Your  manpower  problem  is  serious  enough  now. 
You  cannot  afford  to  have  it  made  worse  by  careless 
accidents.  And  right  now  your  country  cannot  afford 
it,  either.  Not  a  single  hour  of  a  store  worker’s  time 
can  be  sacrificed  to  the  7th  Column. 

Your  good  will  suffers  badly  every  time  a  customer 
is  injured  in  your  store.  No  apolog>'  can  cure  the  ill 
feeling  when  the  accident  is  caused  by  the  carelessness 
of  somebody  on  your  staff. 

Your  insurance  costs  are  cutting  unnecessarily  into 
your  profit  margin  if  you  are  tolerating  the  7th  Col¬ 
umn  in  your  store.  Many  of  America’s  leading  depart¬ 
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ment  stores  and  specialty  shops  have  banded  together 
to  prevent  accidents  and  earn  lower  insurance  costs 
under  the  Liberty  Mutual  Plan. 

To  help  you  smash  the  7th  Column  of  Carelessness, 
a  Liberty  Mutual  representative  will  be  glad  to  show 
you  a  special  loss  prevention  program  designed  for 
store  owners.  He  will  also  estimate  your  savings  under 
the  Liberty  Mutual  plan.  Just  phone  or  write:  Liberty 
Mutual,  175  Berkeley  Street,  Boston  1 7,  Massachusetts. 
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pariincni!)  whose  earnings  ha4 
droppt'fl.  Approval  was  retused  on 
the  group  ihat  the  store  had  not 
previously  wiped  out  deficits,  and 
such  action  would  therelore  con¬ 
stitute  an  increase. 

In  another  city,  application  was 
made  for  an  increase  in  connnission 
rates  in  a  union  department  from 
ti  to  6i/^  per  cent.  The  Board  au- 
ihorized  a  slightly  higher  drawing 
account,  but  refused  the  increase  in 
commission  rate.  I'he  decision  has 
since  been  appealed,  but  is  still  un¬ 
decided. 

In  a  third  case,  approval  had 
lieen  granted  for  a  shift  from  salary 
and  bonus  to  straight  salary  in  one 
union  department.  Taking  as  a 
base  the  average  full-time  weekly 
earnings,  which  ran  from  $22.00  to 
a  maximum  of  $38.00  paid  one 
long-service  employee,  the  new 
salary  rate  range  agreed  upon  and 
approved  by  the  Board  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  $20.00  to  $35.00. 

In  the  fourth  case,  WLB  approval 
had  been  obtained  recently  for  a 
change  in  amount  of  commission 
on  all  sales,  w'hich  was  raised  from 
1/2  of  1%  to  1"^.  One  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  advanced  for  the  change  was 
that  the  higher  rale  conlormetl 
with  competitive  practice. 

In  one  additional  instance,  per¬ 
mission  had  been  secured  to  divide 
among  departmental  salespeople 
commissions  on  sales  written  up  in 
ilte  department  by  check-writers 
under  a  self-ser\ice  operation.  (A 
numl>er  of  stores,  using  both  full- 
service  and  partial  self-service  oper¬ 
ations,  reported  fa\orably  on  the 
use  of  check-writers  to  free  sales¬ 
people  to  handle  more  customers. 
This  procedure  also  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  employ  older  women  who 
find  system  training  difficult  and 
to  put  regularly  non-selling  person¬ 
nel  on  the  floor  during  peak 
periods.) 

No  other  changes  in  incentive 
plans  were  reported  as  having  been 
applied  for. 

Several  stores  in  different  cities 
re[)orted  that  representatives  of 
either  the  WLB  or  the  VV'agc  and 
Hour  Division  had  been  checking 
store  payrolls  and  job  classifica¬ 
tions,  presumably  in  preparation 
for  the  establishment  of  going  wage 
rates  within  the  area. 


INCENTIVES  OTHER  THAN  WAGES 


CONSIDERA  I  ION  OF  the  use 
of  incentives  other  than  wages  as  a 
means  of  holding  employees  showed 
that  some  thought  was  being  given 
to  this  matter.  Members  were  re¬ 
minded  that  the  cost  of  group  in¬ 
surance  and  pension  plans  set  up 
in  coniormaiue  with  government 
regulations  could  l>e  deducted  from 
income  taxes.  .\  raising  of  hands 
indicated  the  group  to  be  about 
evenly  divided  as  to  those  who 
carry  group  life  insurapee  for  em¬ 
ployees  and  those  who  do  not. 

Liberalization  ol  sick  benefits  was 
suggested  as  another  means  ol  mak¬ 
ing  store  jobs  more  attractive.  One 
member  advised  that  he  understood 
it  was  the  policy  of  the  WLB  to 
grant  approval  lor  changes  in  sick 
benefit  plans. 

A  showing  ol  hands  indicated 
that  about  two-thirds  of  the  group 
provided  sick  l)enefits  of  some  kind, 
usually  through  a  mutual  benefit 


association. 

A  representative  of  Sam’s  Cut 
Rate,  Detroit,  described  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  a  mutual  benefit  plan  in¬ 
cluding  group  insurance  and  hos¬ 
pitalization.  rhis  store  operates  a 
clinic  with  a  doctor  and  nurse  in 
attendance  for  the  benefit  of  em¬ 
ployees. 

.\  New  England  store  has  taken 
over  the  full  payment  of  a  doctor 
who  conies  into  the  store  twice  a 
week  for  three  hours  to  attend  to 
employees.  I'his  concern  also  has 
arrangements  with  a  dentist  who 
docs  work  lor  employees  at  cost, 
with  the  store  contributing  the 
amount  necessary  to  make  up  the 
dillerence  between  the  nominal 
sums  collected  from  employees  and 
his  usual  charges. 

Regarding  the  liberalization  ol 
vacation  policies,  it  was  noted  that 
WLB  approval  is  necessary  for  such 
changes. 


WRAPPING  AND  PACKING  PROBLEMS 


A  SUMM.VRV  ol  the  wrapping 
supply  situation  by  George  Plant, 
S.MG  Manager,  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  group. 

Labor  shortage  in  the  woods  is 
bringing  about  a  critical  situation 
on  kraft,  or  virgin  pulp,  products, 
with  the  brunt  of  conservation 
program  falling  on  the  retail  dis¬ 
tributive  trades.  I'he  shortage  has 
already  seriously  affected  manulac- 
lurers  of  a  great  variety  of  civilian 
goods  who  need  solitl  fibre  or  cor¬ 
rugated  boxes  and  board  in  which 
to  ship  their  products.  OCR  stated 
at  a  recent  meeting  that  unless  re¬ 
tailers  accepted  a  drastic  cut  in 
these  supplies,  many  manufacturers 
would  be  without  shipping  con¬ 
tainers  and  stores  would  be  unable 
to  obtain  goods  for  their  shelves. 

Curtailment  orders  have  alreath 
been  put  through  on  some  supplies, 
with  other  orders  to  follow.  Fold¬ 
ing  and  set-up  box  production  has 
been  cut  to  65%  of  production 
schedules  in  1911.  Paper  bag  manu¬ 
facturers  are  limited  to  approxi¬ 
mately  70%  of  past  production, 
based  on  October  1,  1911  to  March 
31,  1912  period.  With  stores  show¬ 
ing  greatly  increased  usage  of  paper 
bags,  due  to  ODT  delivery  re¬ 


strictions,  this  curtailment  may 
work  a  hardship  on  retailers,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  smaller  volume  stores. 

.Vn  order  curtailing  corrugated 
boxes  and  corrugated  rolls  has  been 
pending  for  some  time,  and  may  be 
issued  at  any  moment.  It  will  apply 
to  usage  of  these  products  as  well 
as  limited  production.  Contem¬ 
plated  action,  it  is  reported,  will 
restrict  mail  onfer  » houses  and 
manufaciurers  of  more  essential 
consumer  goods  to  of  1942 

usage;  and  retailers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  ol  st)-cailed  luxuries  or  less 
essential  goods  to  65%  of  1942 
usage,  but  of  course  these  proposals 
may  be  radically  changed  if  and 
when  such  order  is  issued. 

It  is  also  reported  that  WPB 
is  considering  an  order  which  will 
restrict  the  production  of  wrapping 
paper  by  30%  over  1942. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  retailers 
may  have  to  drastically  revise  their 
present  wrapping  and  packing  pro¬ 
cedure  to  effect  maximum  econ¬ 
omies,  and  will  have  to  intensify 
salvage  programs  to  recover  all 
utilizable  mater'al.  Also,  stores  are 
urged  to  support  vigorously  the 
“brown  paper”  salvage  program 
which  the  .Salvage  Division  of  WPB 
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is  now  promoting  on  a  city  basis. 

Discussing  Mr.  Plant’s  summary 
of  the  situation,  it  was  brought  out 
that  difficulty  was  being  experi¬ 
enced  in  obtaining  kraft  paper, 
and  in  one  case  an  order  for  cor¬ 
rugated  rolls  placed  with  a  large 
concern  had  been  cut  50‘’^  by  the 
manufacturer.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  stores  now  going  into 
the  supply  market  are  having  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  getting  supplies,  and  that 
this  situation  will  be  intensified 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.. 

Salvage  Motorials 

Stores  are  beginning  to  receive 
letters  from  manufacturers  asking 
for  the  salvage  and  return  of  cor¬ 
rugated  cartons,  and  in  some  cases 
have  already  begun  doing  this. 
Millinery  cartons,  paint  cartons, 
and  furniture  cartons  were  includ¬ 
ed  in  this  progiam. 

Mr.  Buete  reported  that  at  an 
OCR  meeting  on  wrapping  sup¬ 
plies  which  he  had  attended  it  was 
definitely  stated  that  furniture 
manufacturers  were  going  to  be 
restricted  on  the  amount  of  cor¬ 
rugated  boxes  they  could  obtain, 
and  therefore  a  demand  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  such  cartons  could  be  ex¬ 
pected.  He  pointed  out  that  stores 
formerly  salvaging  such  material 
would  now  be  deprived  of  its  use, 
so  that  corrugated  available  for 
salvage  might  be  reduced  50%. 

The  point  was  made  that  the  re¬ 
turn  of  cartons  to  manulacturers 
for  re-use  is  not  always  practicable, 
since  containers  may  be  damaged 
or  weakened  in  the  process  of  open¬ 
ing,  and  also  it  may  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  flatten  them  for  shipment 
without  destroying  their  re-use 
value  for  manufacurers.  In  such 
circumstances,  therefore,  the  car¬ 
tons  can  be  more  effectively  sal¬ 
vaged  for  store  use,  or  even  sold 
to  a  waste-paper  dealer  for  return 
to  mills. 

.\n  instance  in  New  England  was 
descrilx'd  where  a  store  has  had  to 
pledge  a  certain  percentage  of 
waste  paper  to  a  paper  mill  in 
order  to  obtain  its  finished  pro¬ 
ducts. 

Morris  Moss  of  The  Hecht  Co., 
Washington,  suggested  that  stores 
which  have  recently  adopted  size 
and  weight  restrictions  on  delivery 
will  find  it  profitable  to  make  a 
study  of  their  corrugated  box  usage. 


With  more  purchases  being  taken 
in  bags,  many  sizes  of  corrugated 
boxes  are  no  longer  in  demand, 
and  sometimes  can  be  returned  to 
the  manufacturer  in  exchange  for 
needed  sizes. 

George  Crosland  of  the  Retail 
Research  Association,  New  York, 
predicted  that  increased  shortages 
will  be  felt  by  stores  not  in  detense 
areas,  since  he  understands  that 
finished  products  of  the  various 
mills  are  being  routed  to  defense 
tenters. 

Roturn  of  Cartons  by  Drivors 

As  one  means  of  offsetting  cor¬ 
rugated  box  shortages,  interest  has 
been  revived  in  encouraging  drivers 
to  return  cartons  to  the  store.  One 
store  reported  paying  drivers  10^ 
for  large  cartons,  and  for  the 
smaller  ones. 

The  difficulty  of  having  drivers 
salvage  cartons  under  a  consoli¬ 
dated  delivery  set-up  was  men¬ 
tioned.  Experience  of  U-.P.S.  has 
been  very  successful  iti  collecting 
rug  poles  through  drivers,  when  a 
bonus  is  paid  for  each  pole.  How¬ 
ever,  boxes  are  retpiired  for  store 
operation  and  not  for  U.P.S.  usage, 
as  in  the  case  of  poles,  atid  a  major 
problem  would  be  to  whom  to 
return  boxes.  Many  of  them  are 
sahaged  boxes  and  carry  no  identi¬ 
fication.  U.P.S.  experience  already 
has  been  that  corrugated  is  of  poor¬ 
er  quality  than  formerly  and  affords 
less  protection  to  fragile  merchan¬ 
dise,  with  resultant  increased 
damages. 

Christmas  Gift  Wrapping 

Discussion  of  gift-wrapping  plans 
for  the  coming  holiday  season  dis¬ 
closed  that  some  stores  had  dis¬ 
continued  gift-wrap|)ing  service  last 
Christmas,  and  that  more  stores 
were  planning  to  do  so  this  year 
because  of  employment  shortages. 

Morris  Moss  described  Hecht’s 
action  last  Christmas  in  eliminating 
gift-wrapping  service  and  loading 
department  shelves  with  the  proper 
size  boxes,  which  were  to  be  given 
to  customers  only  when  specifically 
requested.  The  result  was  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  over  20%  in  the  number  of 
gift  lx)xes  used.  Because  of  size 
and  weight  restrictions  then  in  ef¬ 
fect,  a  large  proportion  of  trans¬ 
actions  were  take-withs. 

M  iss  Hill  of  Cleland-Simpson  re¬ 


ported  that  similar  action  in  her 
store  had  reduced  gift  box  con¬ 
sumption  by  50%. 

.\nother  store  had  achieved  a 
50%,  reduction  in  gift  box  usage 
by  shifting  from  a  holiday  box  to 
a  white  box,  with  no  other  restric¬ 
tions. 

Miss  Bertha  Yager  of  England 
Brothers,  Pittsfield,  stated  that  spec¬ 
ial  gift-wrap  service  had  been  dis¬ 
continued  the  previous  year. 
white  box  tied  with  string  was  given 
to  the  customer,  and  if  she  wanted 
to  buy  special  wrapping  materials, 
the  store  would  wrap  the  gift  for 
her.  The  store  plans  to  do  no  gift- 
wrapping  this  year. 

On  direct  questioning  of  the 
meeting,  approximately  20  stores 
indicated  that  they  are  still  main¬ 
taining  special  gift-wrap  services, 
some  free  and  some  paid. 

.A  Macy  representative  made  the 
point  that  a  special  holiday  box 
w'ith  colored  paper  is  preferable  to 
a  white  box,  since  the  colored  box 
can  be  handed  to  the  customer 
without  wrapping,  whereas  the 
white  box  soils  more  easily.  He 
believed  that  since  gift  purchases 
form  a  large  part  of  C'.hristmas  buy¬ 
ing,  most  of  such  purchases  would 
be  deliverable. 

Experience  in  Washington,  which 
had  size  and  weight  restrictions 
prior  to  last  Christmas,  did  not 
bear  this  out.  One  store  maintain¬ 
ed  a  reduction  of  80%  in  package 
volume  during  the  Christmas 
period. 

Discussing  OPA  regulations  in 
regard  to  gift-wrapping  charges,  it 
was  made  clear  that  stores  which 
had  not  previously  charged  for  gift¬ 
wrapping  or  boxes  prior  to  March, 
1912  or  the  comparable  holiday 
season  preceding  that  date,  were  not 
permitted  to  do  so  now,  although 
they  might,  if  they  wished,  discon¬ 
tinue  such  service  entirely.  Detroit 
action  in  eliminating  all  gift-wrap¬ 
ping  for  the  duratioti  was  noted. 

Packagas  Consolidation 

Combining  of  customer  pur¬ 
chases  to  meet  size  and  weight  re- 
(juirements  for  delivery  is  being 
handled  through  large  accommoda¬ 
tion  or  service  desks.  Ustial  pro¬ 
cedure  is  to  set  tip  one  or  more 
large  desks  where  customer  brings 
purchases— usually  in  a  shopping 
bag  furnished  by  the  store— to  liave 
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ihein  wrapped  tor  carrying  or  tor 
delivery.  .Vttual  coinbination  wrap¬ 
ping  is  not  necessary  under  O.D.  I', 
regulations,  but  makes  handling 
procedure  simpler  and  the  package 
ordinarily  counts  as  only  one  unit 
in  a  consolidated  delivery  opera¬ 
tion.  Question  of  responsibility  in 
case  of  loss  of  such  packages  might 
be  a  problem,  since  delivery  com¬ 
pany  receipts  for  only  one  package. 

Probable  need  for  special  ar¬ 
rangements  for  combining  packages 
during  the  holiday  period  was 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Cochran  of 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier.  Straw- 


REFERRING  TO  the  recent  ex¬ 
emption  secured  by  the  NRDGA 
from  ODT  in  regard  to  delivery 
of  mail  and  telephone  orders,  a 
check  of  the  group  showed  that 
the  great  majority  had  complied 
with  the  Association’s  request  not 
to  publicize  the  exemption  in  their 
advertising.  In  most  cases  stores 
had  merely  reinstated  the  former 
small  legend  stating  that  mail  and 
telephone  orders  would  be  tilled  on 
certain  items. 

Experience  of  some  stores  was 
that  ODT  original  regulations  had 
substantially  reduced  mail  and  tele¬ 
phone  order  business,  and  that  lack¬ 
ing  specific  publicity  regarding  the 
removal  of  restrictions  on  delivery, 
only  a  small  increase  had  been  ex¬ 
perienced  subsequently. 

.As  the  meeting  was  in  the  process 
of  discussing  experience  in  opera¬ 
ting  under  two  deliveries  a  week,  a 
statement  was  released  by  O.D.T. 
that  the  delivery  restrictions  now  in 
effect  in  north-eastern  states  would 
be  made  nation-wide  as  of  Monday, 
October  1 1  th. 

Stores  coming  untlcr  the  new 
regulations  in  October  were  re¬ 
minded  of  the  need  for  controlling 
the  delivery  promises  of  salespeople, 
who  frequently  do  not  make  suffi¬ 
cient  allowance  for  the  fact  that  a 
package  may  miss  the  first  delivery 
of  the  week  and  be  held  over  sev¬ 
eral  days  for  the  next  delivery. 

Salespeople  of  Sibley,  Lindsay  & 
Curr,  according  to  E.  \V.  Dennis, 
are  definitely  trained  to  tell  cus¬ 
tomers  that  there  is  no  assurance 
that  merchandise  will  arrive  on  the 


bridge's  has  installed  a  very  laige 
desk  statied  by  several  girls.  Signs 
throughout  store  say,  “Carry  your 
packages  to  second  floor  desk  and 
we  will  wrap  them  for  you  or 
deliver  them  if  they  are  over  li\e 
pounds.”  .Already  over  100  cus¬ 
tomers  a  day  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  offer. 

Strawbridge  &:  Clothier  is  also 
making  special  provision  for  check¬ 
ing  parcels  for  customers,  in  view 
of  “take-with”  regulations.  A  large 
parcel-checking  desk  has  been  set 
up  to  store  customers’  packages 
temporarily. 


first  of  the  two  delivery  days.  Non¬ 
delivery  complaints  are  carefully 
checked  by  department,  and  any  in¬ 
crease  followed  up  with  depart¬ 
ment  personnel.  If  the  delivery  de¬ 
partment  shows  signs  of  getting 
jammed,  word  is  passed  around  the 
store  that  salespeople  must  govern 
promises  accordingly.  The  pros¬ 
pect  of  unusual  delay  in  receiving 
merchandise  tends  to  make  people 
carry  more  large  packages  than 
they  would  normally. 

Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  facilitates 
the  carrying  of  bulky  packages  by 
customers  by  setting  up  a  special 
system  for  having  them  delivered 
to  the  store’s  furniture  platform 
when  the  customer  is  shopping  by 
car.  The  customer  is  given  the 
stub  of  a  special  ticket  for  identi¬ 
fication  purposes,  and  it  is  tne  sec¬ 
tion  manager’s  respionsibility  to  see 
that  the  package  is  sent  to  the 
furniture  platform  to  be  picked  up. 

Effect  of  Restrictions.  Harold 
Roche  of  Edward’s,  Rochester, 
stated  that  package  deliveries  for 
.August  1943  were  down 
.August  1941  and  64.4%  over  .August 
1942.  U.P.S.  reported  package  de¬ 
liveries  down  about  70%  in  the 
New  York  area. 

.Asked  whether,  in  their  opinion, 
some  change  shouki  be  made  in 
present  size  and  weight  restric¬ 
tions,  consensus  was  that  there 
should  be  no  change.  Stores  gen¬ 
erally  are  benefiting  by  the  restric¬ 
tions,  although  it  was  agreed  that 
they  work  some  slight  hardship  on 
the  public. 

Storage  facilities  under  the  two- 


tlelisei  ies-a-week  operation  are  a 
major  problem  with  consolidated 
delivery  companies  and  in  one  or 
two  tases  with  individual  stores, 
but  in  general  no  serious  difficulty 
on  this  score  is  anticipated.  Wash¬ 
ington  stores  did  not  find  it  a  prob¬ 
lem  last  Christmas  in  operating  on 
three  deliveries  a  week. 

Christmas  Deliveries.  I  hc  gen¬ 
eral  consensus  was  that  the  antici¬ 
pated  ccMiperation  of  the  shopping 
public  would  ease  the  problem  of 
Christmas  deliveries,  but  stores 
hojx‘  that  certain  easing  of  sche¬ 
dules  just  prior  to  the  Christmas 
holiday  will  be  granted  this  year, 
as  last. 

Discussion  of  cut-off  dates  on 
future  deliveries  and  will  calls  dur¬ 
ing  the  Christmas  season  showed 
a  lack  of  definite  policies  at  the 
present  time. 

One  store  has  advised  buyers  to 
avoid  future  delivery  promises  on 
toys,  in  view  of  the  impossibility  of 
duplicating  many  items  and  the  risk 
of  disappointing  customers.  Lack 
of  storage  space  is  also  an  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  eliminating  such 
transactions.  A  definite  effort  is 
being  made  to  persuade  customers 
asking  for  future  deliveries  to  take 
such  purchases  with  them,  and  some 
Christmas  purchases,  other  than 
those  intended  for  men  in  the  serv¬ 
ice,  apparently  are  lieing  made 
now. 

Stores  in  Providence  last  Christ¬ 
mas  agreed  to  hold  no  toys  what¬ 
ever  for  Christmas  delivery,  and  the 
procedure  worked  out  very  satis¬ 
factorily.  .A  cut-off  date  of  Decem¬ 
ber  10th  on  future  deliveries  was 
used  last  year  by  one  store,  with 
a  cut-off  somewhat  nearer  Christ¬ 
mas  on  "will-calls.” 

Woman  Drivors.  Interest  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  store  experience  with 
women  drisers.  Miss  Dorothy  Pratt 
of  Lansburgh’s  in  Washington  re¬ 
ported  the  successful  use  of  four 
colored  women  as  drivers.  The 
store  started  using  these  women 
alxmt  two  months  ago,  selecting 
women  of  nice  appearance  with 
driving  experience  and  at  least  ten 
years’  residence  in  Washington  to 
be  sure  of  familiarity  with  the  city. 
The  women  wear  uniforms  con¬ 
sisting  of  khaki  slacks,  jumper  and 
overseas  cap.  Colored  Imys  are  used 
as  helpers  for  these  women.  .Start- 
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ing  salary  was  sci  soiucwlial  luwcr 
than  for  men  dri\ers.  Chief  prob¬ 
lem  is  that  women  may  not  work 
more  than  8  hours  in  Washington, 
and  trucks  must  be  brought  back 
within  that  time. 

Robert  F.  Abell  of  the  Shepard 
Company,  Providence,  also  reported 
success  with  using  women  drivers. 
The  store  started  in  with  six,  and 
is  now  down  to  three,  but  adver¬ 
tising  for  more.  The  women  wear 
a  uniform  which  is  a  copy  of  a 
civilian  defense  uniform  without 
the  insignia,  consisting  of  skirt, 
blouse  and  visored  cap.  'I’he  uni¬ 
form  and  first  pair  of  shoes  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  store. 

The  women  were  put  on  trucks 
with  men  drivers  for  the  hrst  few 
days,  then  later  two  women  were 
put  on  a  truck.  Until  the  women 
were  experienced,  they  were  given 
smaller  loads  than  male  drivers. 
'Fhe  women  are  not  given  large- 
items  to  deliver,  anything  of  this 
kind  being  placed  on  the  furniture 
truck.  The  chief  handicap  is  the 
48-hour  law.  Women  are  permitted 
to  work  9  hours  a  day,  but  not  over 
48  per  week. 

There  was  some  unfavorable  re¬ 
action  at  first  from  the  men  drivers, 
but  no  difficulty  now.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  equal  pay  for  women  drivers 
has  not  arisen,  since  drivers  are 
not  unionized.  The  women  drive 
two  types  of  trucks— a  special  half¬ 


ton  truck,  and  one  of  the  Imll-dog 
type,  and  have  even  driven  furni¬ 
ture  trucks. 

Cherry  &  Webb,  Fall  River, 
.Mass.,  has  also  used  a  woman  truck 
driver  for  the  past  year,  and  find 

CONSERVATION 

.VrTEN  I  IOxN  WAS  called  to 
the  Voluntary  Program  for  the 
Conservation  of  Electricity  as  re¬ 
commended  to  the  Office  of  War 
Utilities  of  WTB  by  a  special  ad¬ 
visory  committee  of  electric  utility 
executives.  .As  outlined  and  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  the  OWU,  the  con¬ 
servation  program  is  intended  to 
be  adopted  voluntarily  by  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  local  electric  utilities 
and  their  customers  to  conserve 
fuel,  light,  manpower,  and  the 
scarce  materials  such  as  tungsten 
and  molybdenum  which  are  used 
in  electric  light  bulbs. 

The  recommended  procedure  for 
stores  includes  the  complete  elim¬ 
ination  of  all  exterior  ornamental 
and  decorative  lighting,  such  as  a 
marquee  or  a  store  name  in  electric 
lights;  the  elimination  of  daylight 
lighting  of  show  windows;  restric¬ 
tion  of  night  lighting  in  windows; 
the  reduction  where  possible  of  all 
non-essential  interior  showcase 
lighting;  the  elimination  of  all 
lighted  interior  signs  except  direc¬ 
tive  signs;  the  substitution  of  bulbs 


Christmas  Program  for  Retailers 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


on  the  U.  S.  Treasury’s  Christmas 
Bond  Drive  are  contained  in  the 
November  Calendar  of  the  Re¬ 
tailers  War  Program  issued  by  the 
Central  Council  of  National  Retail 
Associations.  The  principal  slogan 
is  to  be  “Give  War  Bonds— the 
Present  with  a  Future.”  Suggested 
AVar  Stamp  slogan:  Stamp  in 

Every  Stocking.”  The  calendar 
contains  many  valuable  suggestions 
for  copy,  windows,  displays. 

*  *  * 

The  Treasury  Department  has 
prepared  for  retail  use  a  Christmas 
statement  enclosure,  emltodying  a 
Bond  Application  Form,  to  Ite  sent 
out  with  November  bills.  These 
are  available  through  NRDG.A’s 
Sales  Promotion  Division.  Write 
and  tell  them  how  many  you  need. 
The  enclosures  have  a  space  for 


imprinting  the  store  name.  They 
are  like  the  ones  that  stores  used, 
with  results  that  were  very  pleasing 
to  the  Treasury  Department,  for 
the  Third  War  Loan  Drive. 

•  •  • 

Railway  Express  and  other  pack¬ 
age-carrying  mediums  are  launch¬ 
ing  a  campaign  with  the  slogan 
“Ship  Early— by  December  10.” 
They  have  display  signs  and  bill 
enclosures  ready  for  retailers  to  use, 
and  special  holiday  adtlress  labels 
carrying  the  words,  “Do  Not  Open 
Till  Christinas”  will  be  available 
to  the  public,  without  charge,  at 
Railway  Express  offices.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  careful  packing  and 
complete  and  legible  addressing  of 
holiday  shipments  vv'ill  also  be 
strongly  stressed  during  the  drive 
as  a  means  of  expediting  handling 
and  delivery. 


that  she  has  done  a  better  job  than 
any  man  they  have  employed.  She 
has  proved  to  be  more  courteous, 
and  customers  like  her.  Fhe  store 
is  a  specialty  store,  with  no  heavy 
packages. 

OF  ELECTRICITY 

of  lower  wattage  as  replacements 
become  necessary;  and  the  general 
reduction  or  elimination  ol  spot¬ 
lights,  Hood-lights,  etc. 

Several  cities  have  already  taken 
action  at  the  request  of  local  utili¬ 
ties.  Philadelphia  stores  have  been 
requested  by  their  local  merchants’ 
association  to  adopt  the  program 
almost  in  its  entirety;  members  of 
the  Retail  Merchants’  Board  in 
Cleveland  have  agreed  to  follow  the 
voluntary  plan;  and  stores  in  De¬ 
troit  have  adopted  a  program  call¬ 
ing  for  a  reduction  of  10%  in  con¬ 
sumption  of  electric  current. 

The  importance  of  full  coopera¬ 
tion  from  stores  was  stressed,  since 
the  program  may  be  made  manda¬ 
tory  by  WPB  if  it  is  not  effective 
on  a  voluntary  basis.  Members  were 
urged  to  work  with  their  local 
utilities  in  establishing  a  conser¬ 
vation  program,  either  using  the 
recommendations  of  OW'U  as  a 
guide,  or,  where  more  flexibility  is 
needed  to  meet  local  conditions, 
setting  up  a  percentage  reduction 
figure  of  savings  in  ctirrent  to  be 
accomplished. 

It  was  the  general  feeling  of  the 
group  that  because  of  varying  con¬ 
ditions  in  individual  stores  and 
communities,  the  setting  of  a  per¬ 
centage  reduction  figure  as  a  goal 
for  desired  savings  would  permit 
more  flexilibity  of  operation  and 
might  be  more  effective. 

Stores  in  dim-out  areas  pointed 
out  that  if  a  percentage  reduction 
figure  were  adopted  as  the  goal,  the 
base  period  shotdd  be  set  at  some 
time  prior  to  dim-out  regulations. 
It  was  estimated  that  stores  in  these 
areas  may  already  have  made  as 
much  as  1.5%  saving  in  current  con¬ 
sumption. 

Bridgeport  stores  decided  last 
year  when  dim-out  regulations  were 
issued  that  all  lights  in  windows 
would  be  extinguished  when  the 
store  closed,  and  that  procedure  has 
been  followed  ever  since.  In  Wash¬ 
ington,  window  lights  go  out  one- 
half  hour  after  store  closing. 
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NRDGA  Position  on  Tax 
Proposals 
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THE  MONARCH  MARKING  SYSTEM  CO 


Repeal  of  Transportation  Tax 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1912  pro¬ 
vides  a  3%  tax  on  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  property  for  hire.  Congress¬ 
man  Fulmer  has  introduced  H.  R. 
2593  to  repeal  this  tax,  and  it  has 
been  referred  to  your  Committee. 
Our  Association  is  in  favor  of  re¬ 
peal.  To  add  additional  cost  to 
consumer  goods  at  a  level  prior  to 
the  retail  level  is  definitely  inflation¬ 
ary  in  its  effect.  It  places  pressure 
on  the  price  ceilings  and  also  in¬ 
equitably  creates  a  squeeze  against 
these  ceilings.  Further  than  that  it 
is  cumulative  through  each  process 
of  manufacture  and  distribution. 

In  several  cities  such  as  Buffalo, 
Baltimore  and  Minneapolis,  mer¬ 
chants  in  cottperation  with  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Defense  Transportation  have 
established  a  consolidated  delivery 
operation  from  store  to  retail  cus¬ 
tomer  in  order  to  conserve  tires, 
gasoline,  trucks  and  manpower.  Be¬ 
cause  the  delivery  corporation  is  no 
longer  solely  a  part  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  single  store,  it  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  3%  tax  on  its  total 
volume  of  work.  Thus  the  3% 
transportation  tax  discourages  con¬ 
solidated  delivery  operations  by 
stores. 


we  Americans  have  but  one 


business  .  .  .  the  business  of  Victory 
It  follows  that  the  harder  we  pull 


together — the  more  complete  our  co-opera¬ 
tion — the  quicker  our  objective  will  be 
attained.  Here  at  Monarch  Marking  System 
Company  our  efforts  are  largely  devoted 
to  the  manufacture  of  precision  parts  for 
the  famous  Ml -30  Carbine.  We  continue, 
however,  to  manufacture  a  complete  line 
of  Monarch  Tickets,  Tags,  and  Labels.  By 
mailing  us  your  orders  for  supplies  you  can 
help  to  save  much  time,  gasoline  and  rub¬ 
ber.  This  is  the  kind  of  extra  co-operation 
that  will  help  to  end  the  war  a  whole  lot 
faster.  \  f  f 


Social  Security  Taxes 

In  February  1935,  and  before 
the  original  Social  Security  Bill  was 
introduced  in  Congress,  our  Asso¬ 
ciation  proposed  that  this  legisla¬ 
tion  be  passed.  This  was  based  on 
a  referendum  of  our  members. 
We  believe  we  were  the  first  or¬ 
ganization  to  favorably  record  our¬ 
selves  in  regard  to  .Social  Security 
administered  by  Government. 
Because  we  are  close  to  the  public, 
and  because  the  business  of  retail¬ 
ing  depends  on  stable  income,  we 
realize  the  benefits  of  a  sound 
Social  Security  Program,  yet  with 
all  of  this  sympathetic  viewpoint 
we  feel  very  definitely  that  this 
is  not  the  time  to  expand  benefits 
nor  to  increase  revenues  for  this 
purpose.  The  country  is  at  war; 
we  do  not  know  what  our  peace 
time  pattern  of  life  will  be.  Rev¬ 
enues  that  can  presently  be  raised 
should  be  applied  to  war  purposes. 
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YESTERBAY  •  T  O  0  A  Y  •  TOMORROW 

The  Guardian  of 

Business 
insurance 

Is  Eternal  Vigilance 

Today,  Business  Insurance  of  all  kinds  is 
greatly  in  need  of  revision.  Facing  merchants, 
manufacturers,  industrialists  are  the  vital 
questions:  Is  our  Property  Insurance  adequate 
and  accurate  . . .  What  is  our  coverage  on  War 
Damage  Insurance  .  .  .  Business  Interruption 
Insurance  .  .  .  Accident  and  Liability  Insur* 
ance?  Are  we  fully  protected  on  ALL  hazards 
which  war  dislocations  have  brought  about? 

The  whole  business  of  insurance  has  become 
complicated.  Values  are  out  of  line.  Replace¬ 
ments  slow  and  uncertain.  Costs  unpredict¬ 
able.  ^’hat  kind  of  insurance  to  carry,  and 
how  much,  and  at  what  cost — are  problems 
which  must  be  solved. 

As  a  solution,  we  offer  an  inexpensive, 
thorough,  continuous  supervision  service 
which  applied  will  make  your  insurance 
correct,  maintain  it  that  way,  and  at  low¬ 
est  safe  cost. 

We  do  not  sell  insurance.  We  supervise  it — operat¬ 
ing  through  territorial  representatives  in  34  States — 
on  a  Service  Fee  basis  comparable  to  an  attorney’s 
annual  retainer.  ^  e  solicit  your  inquiry.  Address — 

INSURANCE  AUDIT  AND  INSPECTION  CO. 

SUITE  8  13-A  •  HUME-MANSUR  BUILDING  •  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


ALVIN  T.  CO  ATE 

Prosidontond  Founder 


From  bcol  offerts  in  1901,  to  eporotions  in 
34  Stotos  in  1943  •  •  •  from  lorving  o  fow, 
beginning  with  tho  onding  of  ono  war,  to 
fhovwinds  through  World  War  No.  1,  and  on 
into  tho  prosont  wor  ...  is  tho  history  of 
Insuronco  Audit  ond  Inspection  Co.  growth 
during  peace  times  and  war  times,  through 
days  of  prosperity  ond  depreuion. 

In  this  time  we  hove  examined  and  super¬ 
vised  oH  forms  of  insurance  amounting  to 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars.  We  have 
served  responsible  individuols  or  concerns  in 
every  Held  of  endeavor.  As  specialists  in 
solving  busineu  Insurance  problems  we  have 
wen  nation-wide  recognition.  Such  service 
invites  your  attention  and  inquiry.  Without 
obligation,  of  course. 


What  You  Can  and  Can’t  Do 
under  Wage  Stabilization 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


existence  if  you  had  them  prior  to 
October  27,  1942,  or  it  they  have 
been  subsequently  developed  and 
approved  by  the  War  Labor  Board. 

If  you  have  job  classiheations  and 
a  plan  for  increases  which  meet 
these  requirements,  you  do  not 
have  to  file  such  classifications  or 
plan  for  approval,  but  can  continue 
to  operate  under  it  and  make  in¬ 
dividual  increases  for  promotions, 
re-classifications,  merit  raises,  etc., 
as  previously  mentioned.  How¬ 
ever,  you  must  adhere  to  your 
regular  plan.  You  cannot  change 
your  job  classifications  or  rate 
ranges  or  your  salary  plan  unless 
you  obtain  approval  from  the 
Board.  You  can  make  the  same 
number  and  kind  of  merit  in¬ 
creases  under  your  plan  as  you  have 
done  heretofore,  but  you  cannot 
make  them  more  frequently  or 
more  extensively  than  your  es¬ 
tablished  plan  calls  for. 

Amended  Order  No.  31  defines 


a  specific  salary  plan  which  can  be 
adopted  and  followed  without  ap- 
pro\al  of  the  War  Labor  Board. 
Lhis  plan  is  a\ilable  to  those  em¬ 
ployers  who  have  no  plan  properly 
in  existence,  and  it  is  equally  avail¬ 
able  to  enqjloyers  who  have  exist¬ 
ing  plans  but  prefer  to  adopt  the 
War  Labor  Board’s  automatic  plan. 
In  either  case,  it  pre-supposes  that 
you  have  established  job  classifica¬ 
tions  and  rate  ranges  already  in 
existence.  You  may  apply  it  to  all 
of  your  employees,  or  to  only  cer¬ 
tain  job  classifications,  or  to  none, 
as  you  wish. 

This  automatic  plan  embraces 
merit  increases  and  automatic 
length  of  service  increases,  pro¬ 
motions  or  re-classifications,  and 
training  programs.  Briefly,  it  pro¬ 
vides  as  follows:— 

Merit  Increases 

Merit  increases  and  automatic 
length  of  service  increases  are  now 


lumped  together  and  embrace  in¬ 
dividual  adjustments  made  for  im¬ 
proved  quantity  or  quality  or  work, 
and  for  automatic  awards  at  end 
of  specific  periods  for  satisfactory 
service  rendered.  Both  of  these  in¬ 
creases  can  be  made  only  within 
job  classification  rate  ranges.  I  he 
total  of  such  increases  to  any  in¬ 
dividual  enq>loyee  shall  not  exceed 
during  any  year  beginning  July  1, 
1943,  10  cents  per  straight  time 
hour,  or  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  difference  between  the  appro¬ 
priate  minimum  and  maximum 
rates,  whichever  is  greater. 

Further,  the  total  amount  ex¬ 
pended  on  such  increases  during 
any  such  year  shall  not  exceed  an 
average  of  5  cents  per  straight 
time  hour  for  all  employees  in  the 
establishment  to  whom  the  plan 
is  applied  and  whose  salaries  are 
subject  to  the  War  Labor  Board 
jurisdiction.  Note  that  the  number 
and  extent  of  merit  increases  are 
restricted  and  that  the  5  cents  an 
hour  ceiling  applies  to  all  rank 
and  file  employees  under  the  plan, 
and  not  merely  to  those  in  the 
particular  department  or  depart¬ 
ments  where  merit  increases  may  be 
given.  Your  payroll  as  of  July  1, 
1943  is  regarded  as  the  base. 

Promotions  ~  Re<lassifications 

Promotions  and  reclassifications 
involve  individual  adjustments 
which  result  from  moting  an  em¬ 
ployee  into  a  different  job  classi¬ 
fication.  ^Vhen  promoted  (tr  re¬ 
classified  to  a  higher  rated  job  an 
employee  may  receive  a  rate  not 
in  excess  of  15  per  cent  above  his 
rate  on  the  former  job,  or  may 
receive  the  minimum  rate  for  the 
new  job— whichever  is  higher.  How¬ 
ever,  in  instances  where  an  em¬ 
ployee  has  special  ability  and  ex¬ 
perience  for  the  new  job  or  classi¬ 
fication,  he  may  be  paid  a  rate 
within  the  appropriate  range  cor¬ 
responding  to  such  ability  and  ex¬ 
perience. 

Apprentice  or  Trainee  Programs 

The  automatic  plan  also  regu¬ 
lates  rate  adjustments  under  ap¬ 
prentice  or  trainee  programs,  but 
apparently  these  programs  have  to 
be  either  a  part  of  a  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  agreement,  or  have  to  con¬ 
form  to  Federal  or  State  regula- 
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tions  and,  therefore,  do  not  apply 
to  the  tyf>es  of  jobs  encountered  in 
the  average  department,  and  sp>ec- 
ialty  store. 

That  is  the  automatic  salary  plan 
which  can  be  adopted  and  applied 
without  approval  by  the  W'ar  Labor 
Board.  Stores  with  less  than  31  em¬ 
ployees  can,  if  they  wish,  adopt 
this  plan  as  well  as  larger  stores,  if 
they  already  have  established  job 
classifications.  Any  store  may  pre¬ 
pare  a  new'  plan  for  salary  increases 
at  any  time  and  submit  it  for  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  War  Labor  Board. 

Other  Things  You  Can  Do 
Without  Approval 

There  are  a  number  of  other 
things  in  the  way  of  wage  adjust¬ 
ments  which  you  can  do  without 
advance  approval  of  the  War  Labor 
Board.  Any  employer  can  raise  any 
employee’s  hourly  rate  up  to  a 
maximum  of  40  cents  an  hour  with¬ 
out  approval.  You  can  make  such 
increases  to  all  employees  getting 
less,  or  to  only  a  portion  of  them, 
or  to  none  of  them,  as  you  wish. 

You  can  pay  the  same  flat  dollar 
annual  bonus  or  Christmas  bonus 
to  employees  this  year  that  you 
paid  last  year  or  in  1941  without 
getting  approval.  You  can  pay  the 
same  p>ercentage  bonus  of  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  salary  this  year  as  you  did 
last  year  without  approval  if  the 
method  and  percentage  rate  used  in 
computing  the  annual  bonus  re¬ 
mains  the  same  as  last  year— this 
even  though  the  actual  dollar 
amount  paid  may  be  larger  this 
year  than  last  because  of  salary  in¬ 
creases. 

Under  your  previously  estab¬ 
lished  incentive  commission  plans, 
you  can  continue  to  pay  the  same 
rate  of  commissions  when  figured 
on  the  same  percentage  basis  as 
previously,  even  though  the  dollar 
amount  involved  is  larger  this  year. 

On  merit  increases,  those  em¬ 
ployers  of  less  than  31  employees 
can  disregard  merit  increases  given 
during  this  year  up  to  July  1st  and 
use  the  full  5  and  10  cent  allow¬ 
ance  provided  beginning  July  1st 
within  the  succeeding  12  months 
period.  Any  store  w'hich  adopts  the 
automatic  plan  described  may  do 
the  same  thing.  Raises  resulting 
from  promotions,  re-classifications, 
or  general  increases  are  not  count¬ 
ed  against  total  nterit  increases 
allowed. 


Approval  Required: 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other 
adjustments  which  you  can  make 
with  approval  of  the  War  Labor 
Board,  but  you  first  have  to  submit 
your  applications  on  the  forms 
prescribed  and  obtain  the  approval 
of  the  Board  before  doing  so. 

Little  Steel  Formula 

You  all  know  that  under  the 
Little  Steel  formula  you  can  apply 
for  maladjustment  increases  up  to 
15  per  cent  of  your  basic  payroll 
over  the  average  earnings  apply¬ 
ing  on  January  1,  1941.  You  can 
apply  such  general  increases  to  in¬ 
dividual  employees  so  long  as  the 
method  which  you  adopt  is  not  later 
used  as  a  basis  for  requesting  ad¬ 
justments  to  correct  intraplant  in¬ 
equities  resulting  therefrom.  Any 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


Towel  Training 

PLANNED  for  teaching  the 
future  homemakers  of  America, 
high-school  and  college  students,  is 
a  new  towel  course,  “How  to  Buy 
and  Care  for  'ferry  fowels’’,  just 
issued  by  Cannon  Nfills.  'This 
course,  now  being  distributed  to 
schools  throughout  the  coutury  on 
request  from  educators,  is  designed 
to  assist  home  economics  teachers 
in  conducting  towel  lessons. 

The  course  includes  (1)  an  8- 
page  teacher’s  manual,  arranged 
lor  classroom  work;  (2)  three 
22x34  wall  chails;  “Buying  Guide 
lor  Terry  Towels”,  “Laundering 
Guide  for  Terry  Towels”,  “How 
to  Get  Longer  Wear  from  Terry 
Towels”;  (3)  a  conservation  l>ook- 
let,  “How  to  Make  Your  fowels 
Last  Longer”. 

Cannon  is  supplying  sch(x>ls  with 
enough  copies  of  the  booklet,  “How 
to  Make  Your  Towels  Last  Longer”, 
to  furnish  a  copy  for  each  pupil  in 
home  economics  classes.  Teacheis 
are  encouraged  to  urge  students  to 
take  the  booklet  home  to  their 
parents,  as  it  contains  a  war-time 
conservation  message  of  import¬ 
ance. 

Requests  from  schools  have  al¬ 
ready  exhausted  the  initial  quanti¬ 
ty  of  this  educational  material,  and 
a  new  run  has  already  been  necessi¬ 
tated. 

Cannon  is  sending  this  material 
to  stores  on  request  It  is  valuable 
in  training  new  towel  salespeople. 


RAPITAG* 

Eliminates  Costly 
Marking  Room 
Bottlenecks! 


TO  T.W:  SEW  THXOUGH  GOODS.  NEEDLE 
SHEDS  STRDIG  LOOP  TAG  THAOUGH  STUNG 
USUAL  WAY  USUALLY  ATTACMED  TO  INNEt 
SEAM  OF  SLEEVE  IN  DRESSES.  ETC 


•  This  SUPER-SPEEDY  siring  tag  at¬ 
taching  device  gets  merchandise  on 
sale  far  ahead  of  any  other  method 
of  proper  tagging,  resulting  in  many 
EXTRA  SALES. 

•  R.4PITAG  also  releases  tagging  clerks 
much  sooner  for  other  duties  .  .  . 
Helps  solve  manpower  shortage! 

•  For  more  than  10  years,  thousands  of 
merchants  have  used  R.\P1TAG  for 
tagging  dresses,  coats,  and  other  rack 
merchandise  in  women’s  and  children’s 
departments.  Now,  also,  extensively 
used  for  MILLINERY  and  LINGERIE. 
There  are  many  other  uses,  of  course. 

•  Stocks  are  limited  .  .  .  better  order 
your  season’s  supply  now!  But  leave 
some  for  the  other  fellow.  We  ac¬ 
tively  discourage  over-buying. 

TYPES.  SIZES,  SUGGESTED  USES 

No.  2,  thin,  for  finer  dresses,  lingerie,  etc. 
No.  3,  medium  thin,  for  dresses,  coats,  etc. 
No.  4.  heavier,  for  dresses,  coats,  rugs,  etc. 
No.  3,  medium  thin,  and  No.  4,  heavier, 
curved  needles,  for  yard  (bolt)  goods, 
upholstery,  etc. 

Note:  The  new  “HOOK  PRONG”  Rapi- 
tag,  illustrated,  will  be  sent  unless  Old 
Style  with  straight  threading  prong  is 
specified.  The  former  is  now  almost 
universally  preferred. 

PRICES.  POSTPAID 


Old  Style  Hook  Prong 
1/2  doz.  $  3.30  $  3.00 

Dozen  6.00  5.50 

1/2  gross  33.00  30.00 

Gross  60.00  55.00 


TERMS:  Net  cash,  10  days  after  de¬ 
livery.  Duties  payable  by  purchaser. 

30  DAYS  APPROVAL  TO  NEW  USERS! 

*R.\PITAG,  trade  mark  reg’d  U.  S.  Pat.  Office. 
Needles  pat'd.  U.  S.  reissue,  Pat.  No.  16926, 
also.  No.  2190792,  and  Canadian  patent. 


^RAPITAG  NEEDLE  CO. 

P.  O.  lOX  2744  CHARLOTTE  1.  N.  C. 
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general  increases  which  you  have 
already  given  lor  maladjustment 
reasons  must  be  counted  against 
the  15  per  cent  total.  general  in¬ 
crease  lor  cost-of-living  or  malad¬ 
justment  purposes  is  considered  to 
have  been  made  if  it  applied  to 
10  per  cent  or  more  of  your  basic 
personnel.  Other  increases  which 
must  be  counted  against  and  off¬ 
set  from  the  total  15  per  cent  al- 
low’ed  now  include,  based  ujxtn  a 
recent  reversal  of  Board  policy,  the 
following  types  of  adjustments:— 

1.  Increases  necessary  to  bring 
wages  up  to  minimum  retjuire- 
ments  of  the  W'age  and  Hour  Act 
or  State  minimum  wage  act. 

2.  Increases  to  other  workers 
necessary  to  correct  intraplant  in¬ 
equalities  resulting  from  compli¬ 
ance  w'ith  minimum  wage  laws. 

3.  Increases  approved  on  the 
basis  of  substandard  rate  levels 
adopted  by  Regional  Boards,  and 

4.  Increases  made  to  bring 
hourly  rates  up  to  40  cents  as 
allowed  by  General  Order  30. 

Any  of  these  adjustments  are 
counted  as  part  of  your  permitted 
15  per  cent  cost-of-living  adjust¬ 
ment.  However,  you  do  not  have 
to  offset  against  the  cost-of-living 
formida  increases  made  for  merit, 
reclassifications,  or  promotions,  in¬ 
creases  resulting  from  more  liberal 
paid  vacations,  holidav  pavment 
plans,  night  shilt  bonus  wages,  al¬ 
lowable  adjustment  of  piece  rates 
or  overtime  payments. 

Substandard  Living  Rates 

Regional  Boards  are  permitted  to 
grant  upon  application  automatic 
increases  in  hourly  rates  up  to  50 


cents  an  hour  under  the  so-called 
substandard  living  rate.  In  obtain¬ 
ing  approval  to  make  such  in¬ 
creases  you  cannot  ordinarily  use 
it  as  a  basis  for  increasing  your 
price  ceilings  or  resisting  price  ceil¬ 
ing  decreases. 

Going  Rates 

Regional  Boards  are  establish¬ 
ing  going  rates  for  different  job 
classifications  based  upon  the  pre¬ 
vailing  rates  within  a  community  or 
area.  Generally,  these  going  rates 
are  now  being  set  at  10  per  cent 
below  the  average  rates  paid  for 
these  particular  jobs.  If  your  rates 
are  generally  lx:low  the  going  rates 
of  competitors  in  your  community 
or  area  for  these  job  classifications 
you  can  obtain  approval  from  the 
W'ar  Labor  Board  to  raise  your 
rates  up  to  the  minimum. 

Other  Adjustments  That 
Require  Board  Approval 

Briefly  here  are  some  other  ad¬ 
justments  that  require  Board  ap¬ 
proval:— 

A.  Change  in  your  method  of 
sales  compensation. 

B.  Change  in  your  established 
job  classifications  or  rate  ranges. 

C.  Change  in  your  present  plan 
of  making  salary  increases— other 
than  adopting  the  automatic  plan 
previously  described. 

D.  Merit  or  length  of  service  in¬ 
creases  to  employees  already  earn¬ 
ing  the  maximum  rate  on  any  job 
classification,  or 

E.  Change  either  up  or  down  in 
your  present  overtime  rates. 


F.  Increase  in  paid  vacation  al¬ 
lowances. 

G.  Reduction  in  employee  work 
week  schedules  with  or  without  re¬ 
ducing  salaries. 

Fringe  Cases 

W'ar  Labor  Boards  are  gi\  ing  in¬ 
creasing  attention  to  certain  em¬ 
ployee  lienefits  which  are  custom¬ 
arily  a  part  of  regular  store  per¬ 
sonnel  policies.  They  represent 
usually  more  indirect  methods  of 
compensation  awards  and  are 
labeled  by  W'.  L.  B.  as  “fringe 
cases.”  It  is  controversial  whether 
they  are  really  part  of  the  basic 
wage  structure  and,  therefore,  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  act.  These  include  such 
things  as  employee  discounts,  sick 
benefits,  supper  money  allowances, 
sales  contest  prizes,  etc. 

Some  local  boards  feel  that  un¬ 
less  controlled  they  can  be  resorted 
to  as  subterfuge  for  increasing  em¬ 
ployee  earnings  and  are  more  and 
more  insisting  that  they  require 
advance  approval  before  they  can 
be  initially  installed  (tr  increased 
in  amount  where  they  already  exist. 
W'.  L.  B.  contends  that  prevailing 
practice  within  the  trade  and  local 
area  shoidd  be  the  guide  and  that 
advance  approval  is  required.  I 
suggest  you  look  into  the  matter 
locally. 

Pensions 

Time  permits  only  a  brief  men¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  of  pension  and 
insurance  plans.  I  merely  point  out 
that  the  regulations  do  allow  em¬ 
ployers  to  institute  and  contribute 
in  reasonable  amounts  to  certain 
pension  plans  for  employees  for 
retirement,  death,  or  disability, 
and  to  install  group  insurance 
plans  providing  for  a  death,  sick- 
nes  or  disability  benefits  without 
having  these  contributions  regard¬ 
ed  as  wage  increases.  Such  plans 
must  conform  to  Internal  Revenue 
Code  165-.-\.  To  be  on  the  safe 
side,  emplovers  should  obtain  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  plans  in  advance  be¬ 
fore  installing  them.  Employer 
contributions  to  a  stock  bonus  or 
profit-sharing  plan  providing  bene¬ 
fits  for  other  than  death  or  dis¬ 
ability  or  similarly  to  insurance 
policies  carrying  a  substantial  cash 
surrender  value  are  regarded  to  be 
salary  increases  and  must  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Board. 


A  REMINDER— 

★  Y'our  Association  maintains  for  your  benefit  a  j 

TRAFFIC  SURVEY  SERVICE 
which  covers  all  phases  of  transportation  in  and  out  of  the 
store  by  common  carriers.  Large  savings  in  transportation 
charges  as  xcell  as  other  benefits  have  resulted  from  those 
surveys. 

★  Charge  is  based  on  actual  cost  of  accomplishing  survey. 

Write  to  Leonard  E.  Mongeon,  Manager  Traffic  Group,  i 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  101  West  31  Street,  \ 
New  York,  N.  Y.  | 
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Give  ONCE 
for  ALL  these 


United  Seamen’s  Service 
War  Prisoners  Aid 
Belgian  War  Relief  Society 
British  War  Relief  Society 
French  Relief  Fund 
Friends  of  Luxembourg 
Greek  War  Relief  Association 
Norwegian  Relief 
Polish  War  Relief 
Queen  Wilhelmina  Fund 
Russian  War  Relief 
United  China  Relief 
United  Czechoslovak  Relief 
United  Yugoslav  Relief  Fund 
Refugee  Relief  Trustees 
United  States  Committee  for  the 
Care  of  European  Children 


NATIONAL  WAR  FUND 


going  to  make  is  one  oj  the  greatest  things 
you  can  do  to  bring  about  victory.  Not 
just  because  part  of  it’s  going  to  the 
USO  to  do  wonders  for  the  morale 
of  the  fellows  under  arms,  but  be¬ 
cause  a  good  deal  of  it  is  going  to 
help  relieve  distress  at  home  through 
local  agencies— as  well  as  abroad,  to 
help  keep  our  allies  in  the  fight. 

So  when  you’re  asked  to  give  to 
the  united  campaign  of  the  National 
War  Fund  and  our  community’s  own 
war  fund  this  month,  remember  me. 
Every  dollar  you  give  helps  me  out 
in  countless  ways,  and  does  its  bit  to 
bring  me  home  sooner. 

Give  in  a  big  way,  will  ya? 


rM  THE  GUY  who  looked  at  you 
from  a  U  S  O  poster  a  little  over  a 
year  ago. 

I’m  the  guy  you  forked  over 
$34,000,000  for— so  that,  through 
the  USO,  you  could  let  me  and  all 
my  buddies  know  that  someone 
home  still  thought  about  us— still 
cared  enough  not  to  want  us  to  miss 
out  on  any  of  the  things  we  were  in 
uniform  fighting  for. 

A  hot  cup  of  coffee,  for  example, 
when  you  come  in  all  grimy  and 
tuckered  out  from  a  little  "business” 
trip... 

A  club  house  with  easy  chairs  to 
melt  into  and  desks  to  sit  at  and 


write  home  and  a  dance  floor  and 
some  decent  girls  to  give  us  out  here 
a  little  reminder  of  what  it’s  still  like 
back  there. 

You  remember,  don’t  you? 

You  probably  dug  deep  for  a  lot 
of  other  things  that  year,  too...for 
British  War  Relief,  United  China 
Relief,  and  so  on.  Well,  this  year  it’s 
going  to  be  simpler  for  you.  Because 
this  year,  seventeen  war  relief  agen¬ 
cies  have  banded  together  into  one 
great  big  campaign  — the  National 
War  Fund.  'This  time  you  are  only 
asked  to  give  mce  for  all  seventeea 

And  take  it  from  me,  as  one  who 
ought  to  know,  that  contribution  you’re 


1  Wf—  I. 
“stCTtoS 


Youngsters,  retired  salespeople,  and  untrained,  part-time  workers  are  now 
enlisted  as  quartermasters  to  the  home  front  .  . .  supplying  civilian  needs 
across  the  counters  of  more  than  a  million  stores.  ...  To  them  and  to 
you,  the  storekeepers  of  the  nation,  the  business  machines  of  retailing 
.  .  .  National  Cash  Registers  .  .  .  are  vitally  important  in  our  economy. 


CASH  REGISTERS  •  aCCOUNTING-ROOKKEEPING  MACHINES 


DAYTON  V,  OHIO 


★  ★  ★  Our  factory  af  Dayton, 

Ohio,  proudly  flies  the  Army-Navy  "E" 
with  three  stars  for  "unceasing  excel¬ 
lence"  in  the  production  of  precision  instruments  and 
other  war  materiel. 


.  .  BUY  NOW  ★ 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 


•It  Buy  U.  S.  War  Bonds  . 


\..<ONSIDER  a  busy  department  with  fewer  and 
less  experienced  people,  with  more  customers  to 
serve.  ...  In  spite  of  this,  once  the  customer’s 
selection  is  made  and  she  offers  money  to  pay,  the 
amount  is  ’’rung  up”  and  her  receipt  printed  and 
issued  by  the  cash  register;  change  is  made,  parcel 
wrapped  and  she’s  on  her  way. 

There’s  no  waiting  for  cashiers,  ins[}ectors  or 
wrappers,  but  the  3  or  4  minutes  saved  when  multi¬ 
plied  by  billions  of  transactions  in  department 
stores  contribute  countless  hours  to  a  people  at  war. 

More  hours  are  saved  in  auditing  because  each 
sales[>erson  makes  several  essential  records  when 
she  ’’rings  up”  each  transaction. 

Luckily,  department  stores  were  prepared  for 
war  with  National  Cash  Registers  which  simplify 
handling  of  transactions  and  provide  as  fast, 
accurate  and  protected  service  as  is  known. 

*  *  * 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  mechanized  systems 
built  by  National  to  save  man-hours  and  protect 
money  and  records.  Many  modern  used  National 
Cash  Registers  are  available  for  business  needs. 


Wherever  records  are 


kept  or  money  is  handled. 


there  is  need  for  some 


product  of  The  Notional 
Cash  Register  Company 
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SYSTEMS  INFORMATlO^r  •  SALES  •  SUPPLIES  •  SERVICE  •  REPAIRS 


